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SPEECH 
Hon. CHAS. SUMNER 


ON 
EQUAL RIGHTS, 
IN THE seNATE, 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1872. 


Mr. Preeinent: In opening this great ques- 
tion, one of the vastest ever presented to the 
Senate. I have had but one hesitation, and that 
is, werely with regard to the order of treatment. 
‘There isa large mass of testimony from all 
parts of the country, from Massachusetts as 
well aa Georgia, showing the absolute neces- 
sity of congressional legislation for the protec- 
tion of equal rights, which I think ought to be 
laid betore the Senate. It was my first purpose 
to begin by presenting this testimony; but [ 
have now changed iy mind, and T shall devote 
to-day to a starement of the question, relying 


upon the indulgence of the Senate for anotber | 


opportnnity to present the important testimony. 


1 ask that the pending amendment be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 
Mr. President, slavery in its orizinal preten- 
sion, Teappears in the present debate. 
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his last testing place with all the honors an 
afflicted community could bestow. Ovly in bis 
coffin was the ban of color lifted and the dead 
statesman admitted to that equality which is 
the right of all. 


REQUIREMENT OP REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
These are famous instances; but they are 
types. If Frederick Douglass aud Osear Jawes 
Dunn could be made to suffer, how much must 
| others be called to endure. All alike, the 


| feeble, the invalid, the educated, the refined, 


women as well as men, are shut ont from the 
—- privileges of the steamboat, or rail- 
car, and driven into a vulgar sty with smokers 
and rude persuns, where the conversation is 
as Offensive as the scene, and then again at 
the road side inn are denied that shelter and 
nourishwent without which travel is impossi 
ble. Do you doubt this constant, wide spread 
vutrage, extending in uncounted ramifications 
throughout the whole land? With sorrow be 
it said, it reaches everywhere, even into Mas- 
sachusetts. Not a State which does not need 
the benign correction. The evidence is on 
your table in numerous petitions. And there 
ig other evidence, already presented by me, 
showing how individuals have suffered from 
this plain denial of equal rights. Who that has 
a heart can listen to the story without indigna- 
tion and shame? Who with a spark of justice 
| to illumine his soul can hesitate to denounce 
the wrong? Who that rejoices in republican 
institutions will not help to overthrow the 
tyranny by which they are degraded ? 

I do not use too strong language when I 
expose this tyranny as a degradation to repub- 
lican institutions ; aye, sir, in its fundamental 
axiom. Why is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence our Magna Charia? Not because it de- 








Again | clares separation from a distant kingly power ; 


the barbarous tyranny staiks into this Chamber, | but because it announces the lofty truth that ail 


denying to a whole race the equal rights pro:n- 
ised by a jasteitizeuship. Some bere thought 
slavery dead. This ig a mistake. If not in 
body, ‘at least in Spirit oras a ghost muking our 
country bideous, the ancient criminal yet lin 
gers among us, upon the continued 
degradation of @ race. 

Property in man has ceased to exist. The 
human auction block is departed. No bauman 
being can call bimself master, with impious 
power to separate husband and wife, to sell the 
child from its parents, ty shut out the oppor- 
tunities of religiun, to close the gates of kuow 
hk dze and to rob arother of his labor and all ite 
frnits. ‘These guilty prerogatives are ended. 
To this extent the slave is free. No longera 
chattel, he is aman justly entitled to all that 
is accorded by law to any ocber man. 

Such is the irresistible l-gic of bis position, 
Ceasing to be a siave he became a man, whose 
foremost rigbs is Equaiity of Rights. And yet 
slavery bas been strong chough to postpone his 
cntry into the great possession, Cruelly be 
was not permitted to testi“y in court; nor was 
he allowed to vote. Moe than four millions 
of people, whose only ¢ffense was a skin which 
bad been the badge of slavery, were shut out 
trom the ecourt-room, and also trom the ballot 
box, in open defiance of the great promises of 
our fathers that ail men are equal ia rights, 
and that just government stands only on the 
consent. of the governed. Such was tbe impu 
dent behest of slavery, prolonged after it was 
reported dead. At last these crying wrongs 
wereoverturned. The slave testifies ; the s'ave 
votes. To this extent his equality is recognized. 


iisishliig 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


But this is net enough. Much as it may 
secmm compared with the past, when all was de 
nied, itis too little, because all is not yet re- 
cognized. The denial of any right is a wrong 
that darkens the enjoyment of all the rest. 
Besides the right to testify and the right to 
vote, there are other ri,hts without which 
Equality does not exist. The precise rule is 
Equality before the Law; nor more nor less; 
that is, that condition before the Law in which 
all are alike—being entitled without any dis 
crimination to the equal enjoyment of all in- 
st) nuiers. privileges, advantages, and conven 
iences created or regulated by law, among 
Which are the rght to testify and the right to 
vote. But this plain requirement is not satis- 
fi.d, logically or reasonably, by these two con 
cersions, so that when they are recognized all 
ethers are trifles. ‘The court-house and ballot 
box are not the only places for the rule. These 
two are not the only insti'utions for its opera- 
tim. The rule is general; how then restrict 
it 'o two cases? It is, ati ere equal before the 
law—not merely befure the law in twogases, 
but be ore the law in all caves without limita 
tion or exception. Important as it 18 to testify 
and to vote, life is not all contained even in 
these possessions. 

te u Wmade citizen is called to travel for 
bn« ness. for health, or for pleasure, bat here 
his trials begin. The doorsof the pubic hotel, 
which trom the earliest days of our jurispru- 
dence bave always opened hospitably to the 
stranger, close again-t him, aud the public 
conveyancer, which the common law declares 
equa ty iree to all alike, have no such freedom 
for him. He tongs, perbaps, for respite and 
relaxation at some place of public amusement, 
dns licensed by !aw, and here also the same 
adverse discrimination is made. With the arx- 
iets of & parent, seeking the welfare of his 
child, he strives to bestow upon bim the ines 
timavle blessings of education, and takes him 
aff ctionately ro the cowmon school, created 
by law, and supported by the taxation to which 
he Uae comcibaced, vUt these doors slam rudely 
in the face of the child where is garnered up 
the parent’s heart. ‘Suffer littie children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me;”’ such 
were the wourus of the divine Master. But 
among us little children are turned away and 
forbidden at the door of the common school, 
because of the skin. And the same insulting 
ostracism shows itself in other institutions of 
science aud learning, also in the church and 
in the last resting place on earth. 

Two instances oecur, which have been men- 
tioned already on thi- fluor; but their eminence 
in illustration of an unquestionable grievance 
justifies the repetition. 








CASE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

One is ine well Kuown case of Frederick 
Douylas3, who, reiurning home after earnest 
service of weeks us secretary of the commission 
to report on the people of St. Domingo and 
the expediency of incorporating them with the 
United States, was rudely exctuded from the 
supper-table, where his brother commiskioners 
were already seated oo bourd the m iil sleamer 
of the Poiomac, just before reaching the Presi- 
dent, whose commission he bore. This case, 
if not aggravated, is made nspicuous by 
peculiar circumstances. Mr, cuglass is a 
gentleman of unqnesiioned ability ond char 
acter, remarkable as an orator, retine iin man- |} 
ners and personally agreeable. tle was re- | 
turning, charged with the mission of bringing 
under our institutions a considerable popula- 
tion of colored foreigners, whore prope ctive 


are @quul in rights, and as a natural conse- 
quence that just government stands only on 
the consent of the governed, and these are 
held to be self evident. Here is the soul of 
republican institutions, without which a Re- 
public is a failure, @ mere name and nothing 
more. Call it a Repubiic if you will, Lut it is 
in reality a soulless mockery. 

Equality in rights is not only the first of 
rights; it is an axiom of political truth. But 
an axiom, whether of science or philosophy, 
ia universal and without exception or limita- 
tion; and this is according to the very law 
of its nature. Therefore, it is no axiom to 
announce grandly that all white men are equal 
in rights, nor is it av axiom to announce with 
the same grandeur that all persons are equal 
in rights, but colored persous have no rights 
except to testify and vote. Nor is it a self. 
evident truth, as declared, for no truth is self- 
evident whicn is not universal. The asserted 
limitation destroys the original Declaration, 
making it a ridiculous sham, instead of that 
sublime Magna Charta before which Kings, 
nobles, and all inequalities of birth must disap- 
pear as ghosts of night at the dawn. 


GREAT ISSUE OF THE WAR. 


All this has additional force when it is known 
that this very axiom and self evident truth de- 
clared by our fathers was the great issue of the 
war, and was so recognized by the leaders on 
both sides. Behind the embattled armies were 
ideas, and the idea on our side was Equality in 
Rights, which on the other side was denied. 
The Nation insisted that all men are created 
equal ; the Rebeliion insisted that all men are 
created unequal. Here the evidence is explicit. 

The inequality of men was an original posta 
late of Mr. Calhoun, which found final expres 
sion in the open denunciation of the self-evident 
trath as a ‘‘self evident lie.” Echoing this de- 
ounciation Jefferson Davis, om leaving the 
Senate, January 21, 1861, in that farewell 
speech which some among you heard, but which 
all may read in the Gl»be, made the issue 
in these words : 

‘«It has been a belief that we are to be de- 
prived in the Union of the rights which our 
fathers bequeathed to us, which has brought 
Mississippi into ber present decision. She has 
heard proclaimed the theory that all men are 
created free and equal, and this made the basis 


for attaek upon her sveral tnstitutrons; and the 


sacred Declaration of Independence hus been 
invoked to maintain the position of the equality 
of the races.’’—Cungressional Globe, p. 487, 
Thirty sixth Congress, 2d sess. 

The issue thus made by the chief rebel was 
Stare J gp se Abraham Linculn, the elected 

resident, stopping at Independence Hall, 
Febrnary 22, on his way to the national capital, 
in uupremeditated words, thus interpreted the 
Declaratiun : 


‘It was that which gave promise that in our 
time the weight should be |ifted fiom the shou'- 
ders of all men, and that all should have 
an equal chance.” 

Mark, if you please, the simplicity of this 
utterance. All are to have “an equal chance,’’ 
and this he said ‘is the sentiment embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence.” Then, in 
reply to Jefferson Davis, he preceeded : 

‘‘Now, my friends, can this country be saved 
om this basis? If it ean I shall consider myseil 
ove of the bappiest men in the world if I ean 
heip save it. If it cannot be saved upon that 
principle, it will be truly awful. But if this 
country cannot be saved with ut giving up that 
principle I was abvut to say I would rather be 
assassinated on the spot.” 

Giving these words still further sulemnity, he 
added : 

‘‘T bave said nothing but what I am willing 
to live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty 
God, to die by.” 

And then, before raising the national banner 
over the historic Llall, he said : 


“Itison sach an occasion as this that we 
ean reason together, reaffirm our devotion to 
the country and the principles of the Declara 
tion of Independenee.”’ 

Thus the gauntlet flang down by Jefferson 
Davis was taken up by Abraham Liucoly, who 
never forgot the issue. 

The rejoinder was made by Alexander H. 
Stevens, Vice President of the Republic, in a 
nut-to be forgotten speech at Savannah, March 
21, 1861, when he did not hesitate to declare 
ot the pretended government that ‘its fuunda- 
tious are laid, its cornerstone rests upon the 
great truth thut the negro is not equal to the 
white man.’’ Then giorying in this terrible 
shame, he added, ‘‘ This, our new Govern- 
ment, is the first in the history of the world 
based upon the great physical, philosophical 
and moral truth.” * * * * «This 
stone which was rejected by the first builders 
is become the chief stone of the eurner.”’ 

To this unblushing avowal Abraham Lincoln 
replied in that marvelous, undying utterance 
at Gettysburg, fit voice for the Republic, 
greater lar thao any victory, when he said: 

‘Four score and se¥en years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new na- 





treatment among us Wis foreshadowed on 
board that mail steamer. Vhe Dominican 
Barz could not expect more than our fellow 
citizen. And yet, with this mission, and with 
the personal recommendations he 80 justly 
enjoys, this returning secretary could uot be 
saved from outrage even in sight of the Execu 
tive M insion. 


CASE OF LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR DUNN. 
There also wis Oscar James Dann, late 
Lieutenant Governor of Lousiana. It was my 
privilege to open the door of the Senate Cham- 
ber and introduce him upon the floor. Then 
in repiy lo my inquiry he recounted the hard 
sh.ps to which he had been exposed in the 
long journey from Louisiana, especially how 
he was denied the ordinary ace mmodations 
tor comfort and repose supplicd to those of 
abother skin. This denial is memorable, not 
ouly from che rank bat the character of the 
victim. Of blameless life, he was an example 
of intezrity. He was poor, but could not be 
Bought or bribed. Duty with buy was more 
than riches. A for:uneé was offered for his 

Signature; but he spurned the temptation. 
And yet thie model character, high in the 
Onldeuce of his fedow-ciuzeus and io the full 


e \joyment of political power, was doomed to 
sulfer the blastiug influence which still finds 


support in this Chamber. He is dead at last 
ani buried with » 
streets while 
od Ouse discri 


ficial pomp. The people 
counted by tens of Geuanints Roe. - the 
his. obsequies proceeded. Av 
mination was for the time eus- 
Pended. Io lite rejected by the conductor ot 


tion, conceived in Liberty and dedicated to the 
| proposition that all men are created equal.”’ 

_ Thus, in precise conformity with the Declara- 
tion, was it announced that our Republic is 
dedicated to the Kqual Rights of all, and then, 

the prophet President, soon to be a martyr, 
asked his countrymen to dedicate themselves 
to the great task remaining, highly resolving, 
‘that this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of Freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, shail 
not perish from the earth.” 

The victory of the war is vain without the 
grander victory through which the Republic is 
dedicated to the axiomatic, self evident truth 
declared by our fathers, aud asserted by Abra 
bam Lincoin. 

All this is so plain that it is difficult to argue 
it. What is the Republic if it failg in thie 
loyalty? What is the national Government, 
coextensive with the Repablic, if fellow-citi 
zens counted by the million can be shut out 
‘rom equal rights in travel, in recreation, in 


to human necessities? Where is that great 
promise by which the “ pursuit of happiness” 
18 placed with life and liberty, under the safe. 
guard of axiomatic self-evident truth? Where 
is justice if this ban of color is not promptly 
removed. 





TWO EXCUSES. 


The two excuses show how irrational and 
utterly groundless is this pretension. They 
are on ® par with the pretension itself. Que 





sible; but here is Caste not unlike that which 


education, and in other things, all contributing’ 


is that the question is of society and not of 


a railway because of his skim, he was borne to | rights, which is clearly a misrepresentation ; the earliest period of the common law. 


and the other is that the separare arrangements 
| provided for colored persons constitute a sab | 
stitute for equality in the nature of an equiva. | 
lent; all of which is clarly a contrivance, if 
not a trick, as if there cou'd be any equivalent | 
for equality. 
| NO QUESTION OF SOCTETY, | 
| Of this first excnse it is difficult to «peak 

with patience. It is a s mple misrepresenta | 
tion, and wherever it shows itself must be | 
treated as such. There is vo colored person | 
who does not resent the imputation that he is | 
seeking to intrude bimself socially anywhere. | 
This is no question of sccrety ; nO question of | 
social life; no question of social equality, if | 
anybody knows what tiis means. ‘The object | 
is simply Equality before the law, a term which | 
explains itself. Now, as the law does not pre- 
snine to create or regulate seciai relations, | 
these are in no respect affected by the pend | 
ing measure. Each person, whether Senator | 
or citizen, 1s always free tw choose who shall be | 
his friend, his assoviate, his guest. And does | 
not the ancient proverb declare that a man is | 
known by the company he keeps? 
assumes that he may choose for himself. His 
house is his “castle ;”’ and this very designa- 
tion, borrowed from the comnion law, shows 
his absolute independence within its walls; 
nor is there any difference, whether it be palace 
or hovel; but when he leaves his “ castle” and 
goes abroad, this independence is at an end. 
Ile walks the streets ; but te is subject to the 
prevailing law of Mquality ; nor can he appro- 
priate the sidewalk to his own exclusive use, 
driving into the gutter all whose skin is less 
white than his own. But nobody pretends 
that Equality in the highway, wheiher on 
pavement or sidewalk, is a question of society 

And, permit me to say, that Equality in all 
institutions created or regulated by law, is as 
little a question of socicty. 

In the days of Slavery, if was an oft repeated 
charge, that Emancipation was a measure of 
social equality, and the same charge became 
a cry at the successive efforts for the right to 
testify and the right to vote. At each stage 
the cry was raised, and now it makes itself 
heard again, as you are called to assure this 
crowning safeguard, 

EQUALITY NOT FOUND IN EQUIVALENTS. 
Then comes the other exeuse, which finds 
Equality in separation. Separate hotels, sep 
arate conveyances, separate theaters, Scparate 
schools, separate institutions of learning and 
science, separate churches, and separate cem- 
eteries—these are the artificial substitutes for 
Equality ; and this is the contrivance by which 
w transcendent right, involving a transcendent 
duty, is evaded; for Equality is net only a 
right but a duty. 

How vain to argue that there is no denial of 
Equal Rights when this separation is enforced. 
Che substitute is invariably an interior article. 
Does any Senator deny it? Therefore, it is 
not Equality. At bestitis an equivalent only ; 
but no equivalent is equality. Separation im- 
plies one thing for a white person aod another 
thing for a colored person; but equality is 
where all have the same alike. There cau be 
no substitute for equality ; nothing but itself. 
Even if accommodations are the eame, as 
notoriously they are not, there is no Equality. 
In the process of substitution the vital elixir 
exhales and escapes. It is lost and cannot be 
recovered; for Equality is fiund only in 
Equality. “Nought but itself can be ite 
parallel ;’’ but Senators undertake to find 
parallels io other things. 

Assuming what is most absurd to assume, 
and what is contradicted by all experience, 
that a substitute can be an equivalent, it is so 
in form only, and not in reality. Kvery such 
attempt is an indignity to the colored race, 
instiuct with the spirit of Slavery, and this de- 
cides its character. It is Slavery in its last ap- 
pearance. Are you ready to prolong the hate- 
ful tyranny? Religion and reason condemn 
Caste as impious aud unchristian, making re 

publican institutions and equal laws impos. 


| 


separates the Sudra from the Bratmin. Pray, 
sir, who constitutes tie white man a Brab- 
min? Whence bis lordly title? Down to a 
recent period in Kurope the Jews were driven 
to herd by themse'ves separate from Christians; 
but this discarded barbarisin is revived among 
us in the ban of color. There are millions 
of fellow-citizens guilty of no offense except 
the dusky livery of the sun appointed by the 
heavenly Father, whom you treat as others 
have treated the Jews, as the Brahmin treats 
the Sudra. But pray, sir, du not pretend that 
this is the great quality promised by our 
fathers. 

In arraigning this attempt at separation as 
a Caste, I suy nothing new. For years | have 
denounced it as such, and here I fullowed good 
authorities, a8 wellas reason. Alexander Von 
Humboldt, speakieg of the negroes in Mexico 
when Slavery prevaiied, called them a Caste. 
A recent political and juridical writer of France 
uses the same term to devote not only the ds 
crimination in India, but that in our own coun- 
try, especially referring to the exclusion of 


But this | 
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In the 
Chronicles of Holingshed, written in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, is a chapter “Of our Inns 
and Thoroughfares, ’ where the ina, which is the 
original term for hotel, is described as “builded 
for the receiving of such travelers and stran- 
gers as pass to and fro ;” and then the chroni- 


cier, boasting of his own country as eompared 


| with others, says ‘‘ every Man May @se his inn 


as his own house in Kngland.” (Chronicles, 
Deseription of England, Book 111, chap. 16, 

. 444 London ed., 4to., 1807.) The law of 
Cngland was in conformity with this boast. 
The inn was open to ‘every man,” and this rule 
has continued from that oat epoch, anterior 
to the settlement of our country, down to this 
day. Theinn isa public institution, with well- 
known rights and duties. Among the latter 
is the duty to receive all paying travelers de- 
cent in appearance and eouduct, wherein it ie 
distinguished from a lodgiog-house or board- 
ing-bouse, which is a private concern, and not 
subject to the obligations of the inn. 

For this statement 1 might cite authorities 
beginning with the infancy of the law, and not 
ending even with a late decision of the Superior 
' Court of New York, where an inn is defined 
to be “a public house of entertainment for all 
whe choose to visit it,” which differs very little 
from the descriptive words of Holingshed. _ 

The summary of our great jurist, Mr. Justice 
Story, shows the law : 

‘“‘An innkeeper is bound to take in all travel 
ers and wayfaring persons and to entertain 
them, if he can accommodate them for a reason- 
ablecompensation.” * * * * 
‘1f an ionkeeper improperly refuses to receive 
or provide (or a guest, be is liable to be indicted 
therefor.”’—Story’s Commentaries on the Law 
of Bailments, 3 476. 

Chancellor Kent states the rule briefly but 
with fullness and precision : 

‘An innkeeper cannot lawfully refuse to 
receive guests to the extent of his reasonable 
accommodations, nor can he impose uureason. 
able terms upon them.’’— Kent's Commentaries, 
Vol. 2, p. 592. 

This great authority says again, quoting a 
decided case: 

‘‘ Innkeepers are liable to an action if they 
refuse to receive a guest without just cause. 
The innkeeper is even indictable for the re 

fueal, if he has room in his house and the guest 
behaves properly.’’—Jbid., p. 596. 

And Professor Parsons, in his work on Con- 
tracts, so familiar to lawyers and students, 
says : 

“He eannot so refuse unless his house is full 
and he is actually unable to receive them. 
And if on false pretense he refuees he is liable 
to an action.”—Parsons on Contracts, p. 627. 
The importance of this rule in determining 
present duty will justify another statement in 
the language of a popular Encyclopedia : 

‘* One of the incidents of an innkeeper, is that 
he is buwnd to open his house to all travelers, 
without distinction, and has no option to re 


fuse such refreshment, shelter, and accommoda- 


tion as he possesses, provided the person who 
applies is of the description of a traveler and 
able and ready to pay thé customary hire and 
is not drank or disorderly or tainted with in- 
fectious disease.”—Chamber's Encyclopedia, 
article Inn. 

And the Encyclopedia adds : 

“* As some compensation for this compulsory 
hospitality the innkeeper is allowed certain 
privileges.” 

Thus is the innkeeper under constraint of 
law, which he must obey; ‘“‘ bound to take in 
all travelers and waylaring persons ;” “nor 
can he impose unreasonable terins upon them,” 
and liable to an action and even to an indict 
ment for refusal. Such is the law. 

With this peremptory rule opening the doors 
of ions to all travelers, without distinction, to 
the extent of authorizing not only an action 
but an indictment for the refusal to receive a 
traveler, it is | oor that the pending bill is only 
declaratory of existing law, giving to it the 
sanction of Congress. 


PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 


Public conveyances, whether on land or 
water, are known to the Jaw as common car 
riers, and they, too, have obligations not unlike 
those of inns. Common carriers are grouped 
with innkeepers, especially in duty to passen 
gers. Here again Mr. Justice Story is our 
authority. ; 


‘* The first most general obligation on their 


resulis from their setting themselves up, like 
innkeepers and common carriers of goods, fur 
acommon public employment, on hire. They 
are no more at liberty to refuse a passenger, if 
they have sufficient room and accommodations, 
than an innkeeper is to refuse suitable room 
and accommodations to a guest."’"—Story, Bail: 
ments, 3 591. 


Professor Parsons states the rule strongly : 
‘It is his duty to receive all passengers who 





colored children from the common sch+ols as 
among ‘‘the humiliating and brutal dist 
tions’ by which their Caste is characteriza. 
oo Comte, Traite de Legislation, to / 
V., pp. 129, 445.) The principle of sep £ 
tion on the ground of hereditary inferior 
the distinctive essence of Caste ; but this ? 
outrage which lifts itself in our country, # 
out, “lam better than thou, because | ain 
Get away !”’ 

THER REMEDY. 


Thus do I reject the two excuses. But 1 do 
not leave the cause here. I yo further and show 
how consistent is the pending measure with 
acknowledged principles illustrated by un- 
duubted law. 

The bill for Equal Rights is simply supple 
mentary to the existing Civil Rights Law, 
which is one of our great statutes of peace, and 
it stands on the game requirements of the Con- 
stitution. If the Civil Rights Law is above 
question, ag cannot be doubted, then also is the 
supplementary amendment, for it is only the 
complement of the other, and necessary to its 
completion. Without the amendment the 
original law is imperfect. It cannot be said, 
according to its title, that all persons are pro 
tected in their civil rights, 80 long as the out 
rages I expose continue to exist ; vor is Slavery 
entirely dvud. 

No doubt the supplementary law must oper 
ate, not only in national jurisdiction, but also 
in the States, precisely as the Civil Rights 
Law. Otherwise it will be of little value. Its 
sphere must be coextensive with the Republic, 
making the rights of the citizen uniform every- 
where. But this can be only by one uniform 
safeguard sustained by the nation. 

An enlightened public opinion must be in- 
voked. But this wiil not be wanting. The 
country will rally in aid of the law, more espe 
cially since it is a measure of justice and 
humanity. But the law is needed now asa 
help tv public opinion. 4t is needed by the 
very people whose present conduct makes it 
necessary. Prompted by the law, leaning on 
the law, they will recognize the equal rights olf 
all; nor dot despair of bailing a public opin- 
ion, which shall stamp the denial of these 
rights as an outrage not unlike slavery itself. 
Custom and patronage wiil then be sought in 
obeying the law. People generally are little 
better than actors, fur whom it was once said: 
‘¢ Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 

The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give ; 

For we that live to please miist please to live.”’ 

In the absence of the law people please too 
often by inhumanity, but with the law teaching 
the lesson of duty, they will please by opposite 
conduct. Thus will the law be an instrument 
of improvement, necessary in proportion to ex 
isting prejudice. Because people still please by 
inhumanity, therefore must there be a counter. 
acting force. This precise exigency was fore 
seen by Rousseau, remarkable as writer and 
thinker, in a work which startled the world, 
when he said : 

‘It is precisely because the force of things 
tends always to destroy equality that the force 
of legislation should always tend to maintain 
it.” —Contrat Soeral, Liv. If, chap. 11. 

Never was a truer proposition ; and now let us 
see the cases for its application. 





PUBLIC HOTELS. 


I begin with public hotels or inna, because 
the rule with regard to them may be traced to 





offer ; to carry them the whole route; to de- 
mand no more than the usual and established 
compensation ; to ¢- ext all passengers alike; to 
bebave to all with civility and propriety ; to 
provide suitable carmages and means of trans- 
portation.” * * * * “And for the 
default of his servants or agents in any of the 
above particulars, or generally in any other 
points of duty, the carrier is d.rectly responsi- 
ble as well as for any circumstances of aggra- 
vation which attended the wrong.” — Parsons 
on Contracts, p. 228 


The pending bill simply re enforces this rule, 
which without Congress ought to be sufficient. 
But since it is set at naught by an odious dis- 
crimination Congress must interfere. 


THEATERS AND PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT, 


Theaters and other places of public amuse. 
ment, licensed by law, are kindred to inns or 
public conveyances, though less noticed by ju- 
risprudeuce. But, like their prototypes, they 
undertake to provide for the public uoder sanc- 
tion of law. They are public institutions, 
regulated if not created by law, enjoying priv 
ileges, and in consideratien thereof, assuming 
duties not anlike those of the inn and the pub. 
lic conveyance. From essential reason, the 
rule should be the same with all. As the inn 
cannot close its dours, or the public convey- 
ance refuse a seat to any paying traveler, decent 
in condition, 80 must it be with the theater 
and other places of public amusement. Here 
are institutions whose peculiar object is the 
“pursuit of happiness,” whieh has been placed 
among the equal rights of all. How utterly 
irrational the pretension to outrage a large por- 
tion of the community. The law can lend 
itself to no such intolerable absurdity, and 
this, I insist, shall be declared by Congress. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


‘I'he common school falls naturally into the 
same category.» Like the others, it must be 
epen to all or its designation is a misnomer and 
a mockery. It is not a school for whites or a 
school for blacks, but a school for all ; in other 
words acommon school. Much is implied io 
this term, according to which the school har- 
monizes with the other institutions already 
mentioned. Itis aninn where children rest on 
the road to knowledge. It is @ public convey- 
ance where children are passengers. It is a 
theater where children resort for enduring re- 
creation. Like the others, it #88umes to pro- 
vide for the public; therefore 1t must be open 
to all; nor can there be any ¢XClusion, except 
on grounds equally applicable to the inn, the 
pu! lc conveyance, and the theater. 

But the common school bas @ higher char- 
acter. Its object is the education of the young, 
and it is sustained by taxation to whieh all 
contribute. Not only does it hold itself out 
to the public by its name and its harmony with 
the other institutions ; but it a88umes the place 
of parent to all children within its locality, 
bound always to a parent’s watchfal care and 
at which can know 20 distinction o1 
end. 

It is easy to see that the separate school 
founded on an odious discrimination and some- 
times offered as an equivalent fur the common 
school, ia an ill-disgnised violation of the prin- 
ciple of Equality, while as a pretended equiva- 
lent it is au utter failure instead of a pa- 
rent is only a churlish etep-mother. 

A slight illustration will show how it fails, 
and here I mention an incident occurring in 
Washington, but which must repeat iteelf 





wherever separation is attempted. 
children, living near what is called the com- 


compelled to walk a eonsiderable distance, 
often troublesome and in certain conditions of 
the weather difficult, to attend the separate 
school. One of these children has suffered 
from this exposure, and I have myself witnessed 
the emotion of the parent. This could not 


the common school in the neighborhood. Now, 
it is idle to assert that children compelled to 
this exceptional -journeying to and fro, are in 
the enjoyment of equal rights. The super- 
added pedestrianism and its attendant discom- 
fort furnish the measure of inequality in one 
of its forms, increased by the weakness or ill 
health of the child. What must be the feel- 
ings of a colored father or mother daily wit- 
nessing this sacrifice tv the demon of Caste? 

This is an illustration merely, but it shows 
precisely how impossible it is for a separate 
school to be the equivalent of the common 
school. And yet it only touches the evil with- 
out exhibiting its proportions. ‘he indignity 
offered to the colored child is worse than any 
er end exposure, and here not only the 
child suffers, but the race to which he belongs 
is blasted and the whole community is hard- 
ened in wrong. 

The separate school wauts the first reqnisite 
of the common school, inasmuch as it is not 
equally open to all; and since this is incon- 
sistent with the declared rule of republican 
institutions, such a school is not republican in 
character. Therefore it is not a preparation 
for the daties of life. The child is not trained 
in the way he should go; for he is trained 
under the ban of inequality. [low can he grow 
up to the stature of equal citizenship? He is 
pinched and dwarfed while the stigma of color 
18 stamped upon him. This is plain oppres- 
sion, which you, sir, would feel keenly were 
it directed sgainst you or your child. Surely 
the race enslaved for generations has suffered 
enough without being compelled to bear this 
prolonged proscription. Will not the Republic, 
redeemed by most costly sacrifice, insist upon 
justice to the children of the land, making the 
common school the benign example of repub- 
lican institutions where merit is the only ground 
of favor. 

Nor is separation without evil to the whites. 
The prejudice of color is nursed when it should 
be stifled. The Pharisaism of race becomes an 
element of character when, like all other 
Pharisaisims, it should be cast out. Better 
even than knowledge is a kindly nature and 
the sentiment of equality. Such should be the 
constant lesson repeated by the lips and in- 
scribed on the heart ; but the school itself must 
practice the lesson. Children learn by exam- 
pie more than by precept. How precious the 
example which teaches that all are equal in 
rights. But this can be only where ail com 
mingle in the common school as in common 
citizenship. ‘here is no separate ballot box. 
There should be no separate school. It is not 
enough that all should be taught alike; they 
must all be taught together. ‘They are not only 
to receive equal quantities of knowledge, bus 
all are to receive it in the same way. But they 
cannot be taught alike unless ali are 
taught together; nor can they receive equal 
quantities of knowledge in the same way, ex 
cept at the common sehool. 

The common school is important to all; but 
to the colored child it is a necessity. Excluded 
from the common school, he finds himself too 
frequently withont any substitute. Often 
there is no school. But even where a scparate 
school is planted it is inferior in character. 
No matter what the temporary disposition, the 
separate school will not flourish as the com- 
mon school, It is but an offshoot or sucker 
without the strength of the parent stem. Tiat 
the two must differ is seen at once, and that 
this difference is adverse to the colored child 
is equally apparent. For him there is no as- 
surance of edacation except in the common 
school, where he will be under the safeguard 
of all. White parents will take care not only 
that the common schoul is not neglected, but 
that its teachers and means of instruction are 
the best possible, and the colored child will 
have the bencfit of this watchfulness. This 
decisive consideration completes the irresistible 
argument for the common sehool as the equal 
parent of all without distinction of color. 

1f to him that hath is given, according to the 
way of the world, it is not doubted that to him 
that hath not there is a positive duty in pro- 
portion to the necessity. Unhappily our col- 
ored fellow-citizens are in this condition. But 


part is to carry passengers with all reasonable | just in proportion as they are weak and not 
diligence whenever they offer themselves and | yet recovered from the degradation in which 
are ready to pay for their transportation. Zhts| they have been plunged, does the Republic owe 


i:s completest support and protection. Already 
a component part of our political corporation 
they must become part of the educational cor- 
poration also, with Equality as the supreme law. 
OTHER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


It is with humiliation that I feel bound to 
insist upon the same equality in other public 
institutions of learning and science, also in 
churches and in the last resting-places of the 
dead. So far as any of these are public in 
character and organized by law, they must 
follow the general requirement. How strange 
that any institution of learning or science, any 
church or any cemetery should set up a dis- 
crimination se utterly inconsistent with correct 
principle. But I do not forget that only re- 
cently a colored officer of the national Army 
was treated with indignity at the communion- 
table. To insult the dead is easier, although 
condemned by Christian precept and heathen 
example. 
Among the Romans degradation ended with 
life. Slaves were admitted to honorable sepul- 
ture, and sometimes slept the last sleep with 
their masters. The slaves of Augustus and 
Livia were buried on the famous Appian Way, 
where their tombs with numerous inscriptions 
have survived the centuries. ‘Bury him with 
his niggers,’’ was the rude order of the rebel 
officer, as he flung the precious remains of 
our admirable Colonel Shaw into the common 
trench at Fort Wagner, where he fell mount 
ing the parapets at the head of colored troops 
And so he was buried, lovely in death as in 
life. The intended insult became an honor. 
In that common trench the young hero rests, 
symbolizing the great Equality for which he 
died. No Roman monument with its Siste 
viator to the passing traveler, no “labor of an 
age in piled stones,’’ can match in grandeur 
that simple burial. 
PREJUDICE OF COLOR. 

Mr. President, against these ¢onclusions 
there is but one argument, which, when con- 
sidered, is nothing but a prejudice, as little 
rational as what Shylock first calls his ‘‘hu- 
mor” and then “a lodged hate and a certain 
loathing,” making him seek the pound of flesh 
from out the merchant’s heart. It is the pre- 
judice of color which pursues its victim in the 
long pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave, 
closing the school, barring the hotel, exclad- 
ing from the public conveyance, insulting at 
the theater, shutting the gates of science and 
playing its fantastic tricks even in the church 
where he kneels and the grave where his dust 
mingles with the surrounding earth. The God- 
given color of the African is a constant offense 
to the disdainful white, who, like the preten- 
tious lord, asking Hotspur for prisoners, can 
bear nothing so unbandsome ‘‘ betwixt the 
wind and hia nobility.’’ This is the whole case. 
And shali those equal rights, promised by the 
great Declaration, be sacrificed to a prejudice ? 
Shall that equality before the law, which is the 
best part of citizenship, be denied to those whe 
do not happen to be white? Is this a white 
man’s Government, or is it a Government or 
“all men,” as declared by our fathers? Is it 
a Republic of equal laws, or an oligarchy of the 
skin? This is the question now presented. 

Once Slavery was justified by color, as now 
the denial of Equal Rights is justified, and the 
reason is as little respectable in one case as in 
the other. The old pretension is curiously 
illustrated by ao incident in the inimitable au- 
tobiography of Franklin. An ante-revolu 
tionary Governor of Pennsylvania remarked 
gaily that he mach admired the idea of Sancho 

anza, who, when it was proposed to give him 
a government, requested that it might be of 
‘*blacks,” as then, if he could not agree with 
his people, he might sell them, on which a 
friend said, “ Franklin, why do you continue 
to side with the damned Quakers? Had you 
not better sell them?” klin answered, 
“The Governor has not yet blacked them 
enough.’ The entohlograghy proceeds to say 
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mon school, are driven from its doors, and | 


have occurred had the child been received at | 
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} 
that the Governor “labored hard to blacken 
the Assembly in all his messages, bat they 
wiped his coloring as fast as he laid it on and 
placed it in return thick upon his own face, 
<0 that finding he was likely to be negrofied 
himself, he grew tired of the contest and quitted 
the Government.” (Franklin, Autobiography, 
p- 29, edit. Bigelow) Yo negrofy a man waa 
to degrade him. 
_ Thus in the ambition of Sancho Panza and 
in the story of the British Governor, was color 
the badge of Slavery. ‘Then I can sell them,” 
| Said Suncho Panza, and the British Governor 
repeated the saying. This is changed now ; 
but not entirely. At present nobody dare say, 
“1 can sell them ;”’ but the inn, the common 
conveyance, the theater, the school, the scien- 
tific Institue, the church, and the cemetery 
deny them equal rights. 

Color has its curiosities in history. For 
generations the Roman circus was convulsed 
by factions known from their livery as white 
and red, green and blue, and these same colors 
| Taged with redoubled fury in the hippodrome 
| of Constantinople. Then came blacks and 
whites in the political contentions of Italy, 
| where the designation was from ths accident 
ofaname. In England the most beautiful of 
flowers, in two of its colors, became the badge 
of hostile armies, and the white rose fought 
against the red. But it has been reserved for 
oar Republic, dedicated to the rights of human 
nature, to adopt the color of the skin as the 
sign of separation and to organize it in law. 

Color in the animal kingdom is seeording 
to a law of nature. The ox of the Roman 
campagna is gray. The herds on the banks 
of the Xanthus were yellow, on the banks of 
the Clitumnus they were white. In Corsica 
avimals are spotted. The various colors of 
the human family belong to the same mystery. 
There are white, yellow, red, and black, with 
intermediate shades, but no matter what their 
hue, they are always men, gifted with a com- 
mon manhood and entitled to common rights. 
Dr. Johnson made short work with the famous 
paradox of Berkley, denying the existence of 
matter. Stamping his foot on a stone, he ex- 
claimed, “I refute it thus.’’ And so in reply 
to every pretension against the equal rights of 
all, to every assertion of right founded on the 
skin, to every denial of right because a man 
is something else thaa white, 1 point to that 
common manhood, which knows no distinctioe 
of color, and thus do I refute the whole inhu- 
man, uncbristian paradox. 


THE WORD “WHITE.’’ 


Observe, if you please, how little the word 
“white’’ is authorized to play the great part 
it performs, and how Pot of an intruder it 
isin all its appearances. In those two title- 
deeds, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, there are no words of color, 
whether white, yellow, red, or black; but 
here is the fountain out of which all is derived. 
The Declaration speaks of “all men” and 
not of ‘‘all white men;’’ and the Consiita- 
tion says, ‘“ We the people,” and not “ We 
the white people.’’ Where, then, is the au- 
thority for any such discriminatton, whether by 
the nation or any component part? There 
is no fountain or word for it. The fountain 
failing, and the word non-existent, the whole 
pretension is a disgusting usurpation, which is 
more utterly irrational, when it is considered 
that the authority for such an outrage can be 
found only in positive words, plain and usam- 
biguous in meaning. This was the rale with 
regard to Siavery, and it must be the same 
with regard to this pretension. It vannot be 
invented, imagined, or implied; it must be 
found in the very text; and this I assert ac- 
cording to fixed principles of jurisprudence. 
In its absence, Equality is the supreme law of 
the land, ‘‘and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” « 

This conclusion is re-enforced by the conati- 
tutional amendment abolishing Slavery ; bat I 
prefer to dwell on the original text of the Cen 
stitution, in presence of which you might as 
well undertake to make a king as to degrade a 
fellow-citizen on account of his skin. 

There is also the original common law, aate- 
dating and interpreting the Constitution, whieh 
knew no distinction of color. One of the great- 
est judges that ever sat in Weetmineter Hall, 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, declared ia senten- 
tious judgment, worthy of perpetaal memory, 
“The common law takes no notice of s 
being different from other men.’’ (Smith vs. 
Gould, 2 Lord Raym., 1274.) This was in 1706, 
seventy years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so that it was well keaown to our 
fathers as part of that common law to which, 
according to the Con.inental Congress, the 
several States were entitled. ey 3; Com- 
mentaries on Constitution, Vol. 1, 2 199 note.) 
Had these remarkable words been uttered by 
any judge in Westminster Hall, they would 
have been important, but they are enhanced 
by the character of their illustrious author, to 
whom belongs the kindred honor of first declar. 
ing from the bench that a slave cannot breathe 
in Kogland. 
Among the ornaments of Bnglish law none 
has a purer fame than Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
who was emphatically a ~~ judge, being an 
example of lea:n ng and firmness, of impar- 
tiality and mildness, with a constant instinct 
for justice and a rare capacity in upholding it. 
Ilis eminent merits have arrested the admira- 
tion of his biographer, Lord Campbell, who 
does not hesitate to say, that ‘‘of all judges 
in oar annals Holt has gained the highest rep 
utation, merely by the exercise of judicial fuac- 
tions,’’ and then again, in striking worde, that 
“he may be considered as having a genius for 
magistracy, as much as our Milton had for 
poetry or our Wilkie for painting.” (Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, Vol. II, pp. 118 
and 135.) And this rarest magistrate tells us 
judicially, “that the common law takes no 
notice of negroes being different from other 
men ;”’ in other words, it makes no discrimina- 
tion on account of color. This judgment is a 
torch to illumine the Constitution, while it 
shows how naturally our fathers in the great 

Declaration said, “all men,” and not “all white 
men,’’ and in the Constitution said, ‘‘We the 
people,”’ and not “We the white people.”’ 

In melancholy contrast with the monumenta! 
judgment of the English Chief Justice, are 
judiciv] decisions in our own country, espe- 
cially that master-piece of elaborate inhuman- 
ity, the judgment of our late Chief Justice in 
the Dred Scott case. But itis in the States 
that the word ‘ white’’ has been most con- 
sidered. Such learned debate on the rights 
of man dependent on complexion, would ex- 
cite a smile, if it did not awaken indignation. 
There is Ohio, a much honored State, rejoicing 
in prosperity, intelligence, and constant liberty ; 
buat even this eminent civilization bas not saved 
its supreme court from subtleties of refine- 
ment on different shades of human color. In 
the case of Lake vs. Baker et al., (12 Ohio 
Rep., 237,) this learned tribunal decided that 
a child of negro, Indian, and white blood, but 
of more than one-half white, was entitled to 
the benefits of the common school fund. But 
in a later case the same court decided that 
“children of three-eights African and _five- 
eighths white bleod, but who are distinctly 
colored and generally treated and regarded as 
colored children by the community where they 
reside, are bot, as of right, entitled to admis- 
sion into the commen schools set apart for the 
instruction of white youths.” (Camp vs. Board 
of Education of Logan, 9 Ohio State Rep., p. 
406.) Unhappy chidren! Even five-eighths 
white blood gould not save them, if io their 
neighborhood they were known as “colored.” 
But this magic of color showed itself yet more 
in the precedent of Polly Gray vs. The State 
of Ohio, (4 OLio Rep., 353,) a case of robbery, 
where the prisoner, appearing on inspection 
‘‘to be of a shade of color between mulatto and 
white,” a negro was admitted to testify against 
her, and she was convicted ; bat on grave con- 
sideration by the whole court, it was decided 
that the witness was wrongly admitted, and 
the judgment was reversed; and the decision 
stands on these words: “A negro is not an 
admissible witness against a quadroon on trial 
charged with crime!"’ Into this ste of 
injustice was an eroiaent tribunal condacted by 
the ¢gnes fatuus of color. . 

These are specimens only. To what mean- 
ness of inquiry bas not the jee mind de- 
scended in the enforcement of an odious prea 
dice? Such decisions are a diseredit to ! 
publican Government, and 80 also is the exist- 
ing practice of public institutions in harmony 
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with them. The words of the gospel are fal- 
filled, and the great Republic “ conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created eqnal,’’ beeomes “ like 
unto whited sepu'chers, which, indeed, appear 
beautifal ontward, but are within fall of dead 
men’s bones and of all uncleanness.” (Matth., 
chap. xiii,, v. 27.) Are not such decisions 
worse than dead men’s bones or aby anclean- 
ness? All this is more irrational when we 
recall the divine example, and the admonition 
addressed to the prophet: ‘Bat the Lord said 
unto Samuel, Look not on h’'s countenance, 
for the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man 
looketh at the outward appearance, buf the 
Lord looketh at the heart.” (1 Samuel, chap. 
xvi, v. 7.) To the pretension of looking at 
the skin and measuring its various pigmenta 
in the determination of rights, 1 reply that the 
heart and not the countenance must be our 
guide. Not on the skin can we look, though 
“white” as the coward heart of Macbeth, ac- 
cording to the reproach of his wife; but on 
that within constituting character, which 
showed itself supremely in Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, making him though black as night a lumi- 
nocs example, and which is now manifest in a 


rights. Where justice prevails all depends ou 
character. Nor can any shade of color be an 
apology for interference with that considera- 
tion to which character is justly entitled. 

Thus it stands. The word “white” found 
no place in the original common law, nor did 
it find any place afterward in our two title- 
deeds of constitutional liberty, each interpret- 
ing the other, and being the fonntain out of 
which are derived the rights and duties of the 
American citizen. How then can it become 
a limitation upon the citizen? By what title 
can any one say, “I am a white lord?” 
ne | statute and all legiclation, whether na- 
tional or State, mast be in compiete conform- 
ity with the two titlecseds. ‘Io these must 
the be brought as to an unerring touchstone, 
and itis the same with the State as with the 
nation. Strange, indeed, if an odious dis- 
erimination, without support in the original 
common law or the Constitution, and openly 
condemned by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, can escape judgment by skulking withio 
State lines. herever it shows itself, what- 
ever form it takes, it is the same bare-faced 
and insufferable imposture, a mere relic of 
Slavery to be treated always with indignant 
contempt and trampled out as an unmitigated 
“humbug.” The word may not be juridical. 
I should not use it if it were unparliamentary ; 
but I know no term which expresses 30 well 
the little foundation for this pretension. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


That this should continue to flaunt now that 
Slavery is condemned, increases the inconsist- 
ency. By the decree against that wrong all 
semblance of apology was removed. Ceasing 
to be a slave the former victim has become not 
only @ man, but a citizen, admitted alike within 
the pale of humanity and within the pale of 
citizenship. Asa man he is entitled to all the 
rigths of man, and as a citizen he becomes a 
member of our common household with equal- 
ity as the prevailing law. No longer an Afri- 
can, he is an American ; no longer a slave, he 
is & component part of the Republic, owing to 
it pariotic allegiance in return for the protec- 
tion of equal laws. By incorporation with the 
body-politic he becomes a partner in that 
transcendent unity, so that there can be no 
injary to him without injury to all. Insult to 
him is insult to an American citizen. !is- 
honor to bim is dishonor to the Republic itself. 
Whatever he may have been, he is now the 
same as ourselves. Qur rights are his rights ; 
our equality is his equality; our privileges and 
immanities are his great possession. To enjoy 
this eitizenehip, people from afar, various in 
race and eompilexion, seek our shores, losing 
here all distinctiens of birth, as, into the 
ocean all rivers flow, losing all trace of origin 
or eolor, and there is but one uniform expanse 
of water where each particle is like every other 
perticle and all are subject to the same law. [a 
this citizenship the African is now absorbed. 
In ancient times the cry, ‘‘] am a Roman 
eitisen,'’ arrested the scourge of the lictor ; 
and this cry, with its lesson of immunity, has 
resonnded through the ages, testifying to Ro- 
man greatness. Once it was on the lips of 
Peal, as appears ia the familiar narrative : 


“And as they bound him with thongs, Paul 
said unto the centerion that stood by, Is it 
lawfal for you to scourge a man thatis a Roman 
and uncondemned ? 

“When the centurion heard that, he went 
and told the chief captain, saying, ‘Take heed 
what thou doest; for this man is a Roman.” * 
* * “And the chief captain was afraid, 
after he knew that be was a Roman, and be- 
cause he had bound him.” (‘The Acts, chap. 
xxii, verses 25, 26, 29.) 

Will not our “chief captain,” will not Sen- 
ators take heed what they do, that the scourge 
may not continue to fall upon a whole race, 
each one of whom is an American and uncon- 
demned? Is our citizenship a feebler sateguard 
than that of Rome? Shall the cry, ‘‘l am au 
American citizen,” be raised in vain against 
outrage ? 


EQUAL RIGHTS AND AMNESTY. 


Mr, President, asking you to unite now in 
an act of justice to a much-oppressed race, 
being only a small installment of that heavy 
debt accumulated by generations of wrong, | 
am encouraged by the pending measure of 
amnesty, which has the advantage of being 
recommended in the President’s annual mes- 
sage. I regretted at the time, that the Presi- 
dent signalized by his favor the removal of 
disabilities imposed upon a few thousand rebels 
who had struck at the Republic, whiie he said 
nothing of cruel disabilities inflicted upon mil- 
lions of colored fellow-citizens, who had been 
& main-stay to the national cause. Bat | took 
courage when I thought that the generosity 
proposed could not fail to quicken that senti- 
ment of justice which I now invoke. 

Toward those who assailed the Republic in 
war I have never entertained any sentiment of 
personal hostility. Never have I sought the 
punishment of any one; and I rejoice to know 
that our bloody rebellion closed without the 
sacrifice of a single human life by the civil 
power. But this has notsurprised me. Karly 
in the war I predicted it in this Chamber. And 
yet, while willing to be gentle with former ene- 
mies, while anxious not to fail in any lenity or 
generosity, and while always watching for the 
moment when all could be restored to our com- 
mon household with equality as the prevailing 
law, there was with me a coustant duty, which 
I could never forget, to fellow-citizens, whits 
and black, who had stood by the Republic, and 
especially to those large numbers, counted by 
the million, still suffering under disabilities, 
having their origin in no crime, but more keenly 
felt than any imposed upon rebels. Believing 
that duty to these millionsis foremost, and that 
until they are assured in equal rights we cannot 
expect the tranquility which all desire, nay, 
sir, we cannot expect the blessings of Almighty 
God upon our iabors, I bring forward this 
measure of justice to the colored race. Such a 
measure cau never be out of order or out ol 
season, being of urgent necessity and unques- 
tionable charity. 

There are sirong reasons why it should be 
united with amnesty, ezpecially since the latter 
is pressed. Euch is the removal of disabili- 
ties, and each is to operate largely in the same 
region of eountry. Nobody sincerely favoring 
generosity to rebels should hesitate in justice 
wo the colored race. According to the maxim 
in chancery, “Whoso would have equity must 
do equity.’ Therefore, rebets seeking am- 
nesty must be just to colored fellow citizens 
secking equal rights. Doing this equity they 
may expect equity, 

nother reason is controlling. Each is a 
measure of reconciliation, intended to close the 
issues of the war; but these issues are not 
closed unless each is adopted, ‘Their adoption 
together is better for each, and, therefore, bet- 
ter for the country than any separate adoption. 
Kindred in object, they should be joined to- 
gether and never put asunder. I; is wreas 
to separate them, Hereafter the rebels shoul 
remember that their restoration was associated 
‘with the Equal Rights of all, being contained 
in the same great statute. 

Clearly between the two the + abe bond 
must be accorded to that for the Equal 
of all, as among the virtues, justice ia above 
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Civil Rights. 
The following paragraph is taken from a 
letter from Frepsricx Dovue.ass, Sr., editor of 
this paper, written to us from Jacksonville, [i- 


linois. We print therm as a timely answer to | 


the absurd rumor that he is not in sympathy 
and accord with Honoravle Coartes Sumner, 
in his advocacy of his Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bil: 

“T have jast real Mr. Sumnen’s noble speech 
upon his Supplementary Civil Rights Bill. It 
ie grand and masterly performance, and if 
anything could increase my reepeot and admira 
tion for the great statesman this speech of bis 
would doit. He has in his long career asa 
Senator Inid our people under immeasurable 
obligations to him, but he has said and done 
nothing for which he will be remembered longer 
and with deeper gratitude than fur his Supple- 
mentary Civil Rights Bill, and for the trans- 
cendent eloquence and power with which he 
had advocated that great measure of “equality 
before the law.” 1 use a phrase peculiarly his 
own. Prior to Caartes Sumner I do not re- 
member such a phrase in our political literature. 
Is belongs to the Sumner period, and happily 
embodies and expresses in the narrowest limits 
our most comprebensive demands as a people 
and the highest duty of the American Govern- 
ment. Than this we ask, and can ask, nothing 
more. Itis the finishing touch to the temple 
of American liberty—without which all else 
which has been done will be incomplete and 
tantalizing. Until that measure is carried, we 
are still a degraded caste, and required to re 
ceive as a privilege what other men demand and 
receive as aright. Let but this Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill become the law of the land 
and we cease to be a proscribed race, and we 
cease to diaturb the councils or the courts of 
the Nation with special grievances. Once let 
the law define our rights, and the people will 
conform to the law. Many are already con- 
forming to the principle of the law in advance 
of its passage. What I wrote you on this head 
some weeks ago, was not intended to show that 
the law was not needed, but to show that there 
need be no fear that the law would meet with 
resistance and vexation. The publie mind is 
ripe for it, and common carriers, hotel keepers, 
railroad conductors, will find relief in its pas- 
sage, because they will be then no longer left 
to consult individual prejudices, which are often 
contradictory and uncertain, but will have clear 
and unmistakable law for their guidance. No 
people more readily adjust themselves to new 
conditions and relations than the American 
people. Give them Mr. Souner’s Supplemen- 
tary Civil Rights Bill, and the whole Nation 
will eonform to it with alacrity, and none with 
more than the very men who have heretofore 
felt themselves called upon to be the agents of 
our proscription.” F. D. 

SEES 
The Latest Sensation. 


The assassination of James Fisk, Jr., is one 
of those crimes that will once in a while startle 
the country, and in the course of time pass 
over in the record of the causes celebres of the 
century. The sensation has been about as 
great as was ever produced by any deed of so 
revolting @ nature ; yet, there isa very mate- 
rial difference between the feelings aroused on 
this occasion, and those which were called forth 
by former outrages of the kind, when the vic- 
tim happened to be an object of general respect 
and sympathy. All that there is in this case, 
is the sensation produced by the eudden shock, 
indignation—to be sure, at the wanton breach 
of ‘‘the peace of the people,” a great deal of 
curiosity concerning the forthcoming develop 
ments, and avery small sbare of regret and 
sorrow for the murdered man. The represen- 
tetives of the Erieand Tammany Rings watched 
his last moments, lest in his death struggle he 
might betray dangerous secrete, and his funeral 
bore almost the character of a festival display. 
fis so called friends are pressing the case to 
an early trial, because they know very well 
that unless the first natural excitement and 
horror caused by any murder, are taken advan 
tuge of, they will cool down to so low a degree 
as to make conviction next to impossible. 
Probably they themselves feel more or less 
distinctly that criminal, inexcusable and outra 
geous as the deed was, the case will, neverthe 
leess, be viewed as an instance of tragic, poeti 
eal justice. There was justiee in it that Fisx 
should be caught—as if it were—in the act 
which be himself had laid, for by bribing the 
courts, he had made it utterly impossible for 
apy individual man to obtain justice against 
him, and thus virtually invited those whom he 
had wronged to take the law in their own hands. 
In a tolerably civilized community a man in 
his senses is not likely to avenge himself by 
murder in broad, open daylight, without the 
tlightest chance of escaping the consequences 
of his deed, at best with the prospect of « 
blighted life staring him in the face, as long as 
he can hope for redress by lawful means. It 
is altogether different when the desire for re 
venge is inspired exclusively by outraged feel 
ings, such as are aroused by betrayed, disap- 
pointed love, jealousy, undeserved disgrace, 
when a man in the bitterness of his despair and 
in the excitement of the moment, may deem his 
life so thoroughly poisoned and ruined, as to 
be no longer worth preserving it, and the grati 
fication of his hatred will appear to bim as the 
best use he can yet put itto. When, however, 
the question is principally one of money, its 
reeovery, and the defeat of the one who wronged 
him, by regular proceedings will be far more 
acce; table to him. Stokes, indeed, had tried 
to obtain justice through the legal authorities, 
had instigated law-suits, and it was only after 
having become convinced of the utter hopeless 
ness of obtaining a fair verdict against the 
man who had had a large share in raising him, 
harrassed and eXasperated beyond endurance 
by unworthy legal tricks, he finally resorted to 
erime. 

Like poetical justice, it also appears that a 
man a3 unscrupulous as Fisk, so entirely des- 
'‘titate of all perceptions of right and wrong, 
as is evident frim the shameless frankness 
with which he even gloried in his rascalities, 
should fall through the hands of one who, as 
is generally aeserted, may almost be consid- 
ere] his peer in knavery. If it were not for 
the crim: of murder, with which at least Fisk's 
hands were not steined, it would be hard to de. 
eide who of the two outdid the other in dis. 
honesty, imuorality, and general worthless. 
ness; Sroxes, although as we ere informed, 
the victim of Fisx's rascality, was by n0 means 
an ionocent victim; volantarily and con- 
peiously he, like so many other reckless and 


unscrupulous adventurers and epecuiators, had | 
plunged into that pool of depravity—swindling 
and robbery—known as the Tammany and 
Erie Rings, aud fully had earned his de- 
serte. 





We are by no means anxious for al! the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which the trial will 
bring to light. Such accumulations of rotten- 
ness, corruption, immorality, fraud, and villainy 
of every description will be unearthed, that 
as in 80 many other criminal cases, the public 
has been called to witness, the final bloody ca- 
tastrophe will appear to have been the neces- 
sary, inevitable consequence of all the smaller 
crimes that preceeded, the natural conclusion of 
one of the most monstrous dramas, displaying 
the worst features of human nature enncted in 
yur days. 





Senator Sumner’s Speech. 


On Monday, the 15th instant, the argu- 
ment and appeal for equal rights were made 


crowded galleries. Ono the 17th instant Mr. 
Suuner followed up his argument by display- 
ing to the Senate the evidence that his pro- 
posed meacure was a necessity. From conven- 
tions representing the colored people of the 
country ; from the intelligent colored men and 
women; from the newspapers edited by col- 
ored persons and advcating the cause of their 
people come the evidence that colored men and 
women are suffering under an odivus oppres- 
sion and that they are denied the rights and 
privileges of other American citizens. We 
have no doubt in our mind that the necessity 
for such a bill as Mr. Sumw~er’s is well known 
to every Senator, ard that they are as well 
convinced of its justice ; and those who vote 
against the measure will do so net because they 
believe it unjust but because they choose 
rather todo homage to a senseless prejudice 
than justice to a wronged people. The justice 
of the measure, its conformity to the Declara 
tion of Independence, its Christianity are all 
ably and emphatically stated in the great 
speech of Mr. Sumner, printed on our first 
page. Here then is a measure just and neces 
sary, the embodiment of the very principles 
upon which the Government is founded and 
which distinguish it from monarchical and 
aristocratic governments, a measure upon which 
there should be no division in the Republican 
party in Congress and of which there is no 
question as to its being of more importance 
than amnesty. Without this measure amnesty 
will be a crime merciless to the loyal blacks 
of the South and an encouragement of treason 
and traitors. We bave met colored poilticians 
from the South who think that the amnesty 
proposition is an attempt to gain the good will 
of the white voters of the South at the expense 
of the colored voters. Should this feeling be- 
come general among the colored people there 
is danger of a division of the colored vote to 
such an extent as to defeat the Republican 
party. Give us the just measure of protection 
of our civil rights before the pardoning of those 
who deny us our rights and who would destroy 
the nation, and the colored people can feel 
assured that they are not to be forced into a back 
seat and that traitors are not to be exalted. 
Et 


Protection to Agriculture. 


The opponents of protection to American 
industry and the advocates of the policy of free 
trade base all their arguments on the wild 
assertion that the price of every article in the 
United States is increased exactly to the ex- 
tent of the duty levied upon foreign imports of 
the same kind. For instance, a duty of two 
dollars a thousand on bricks makes all the 
bricks used in the United States just two dol 
lars dearer than they would be if on the free 
list, though only thirty thousand should be 
imported. And so of every agricultural or 
manufactured article upon which there is a 
daty. Acting upon this false as ption the 
advocates of British free trade cl... _ -aat every 
article which can be produced by home labor 
shall be duty free, and only those things which 
we cannot produce, like tea and ooffee, be com- 
pelled to pay a duty. 

The scheme of these enemies of the Ameri- 
oan workingmen and furmer is set forth at 
great length in an essay, which Mr. Aspes, a 
Representative from Missouri in the last Con- 
gress, contributed to the columns of the Con- 
gressional Globe, and it is sufficiently plau 

sible to justify the outcry against ‘‘ manufac. 
turing monopolies,’ raised by the ignorant 
followers of the free trade league. 

The propesition of Mr. Aspra is that when 
a duty is imposed upon an artic'e we eannot 
or do not produce, its effect ends with its pay- 
ment, but should it be our misfortune to be 
able to produce the article in this country, 
then the cost of the domestic produet is en 

hanced to the full amount of the duty, and the 
poor consumers pay this tax to the bloated 
manufacturing monopolists. For instance, he 
says ‘we imported during the last fiscal year 
nineteen million dollars’ worth of cottons at 
an average daty of 424 per cent., which brought 
to the Treasury $8,100,000. That during the 
same time there was manufactured in the 
United States of cotton goods $242,100,000 
worth, the price of which, to the consumer, 
was enhanced $92,450,000, which, paying 34 
per cent. tax into the Treasury, leaves thirty 
per cent. of increased prices, which fell on the 
eonsumer !”’ 

Itis plainto Mr. Asrer that the bloated 
cotten manufacturers have been pocketing 
about three cents on every yard of ten cent 
calico or muslin they have sold during the past 
year, over and above the price they should have 
received, and that if the duty were repealed we 
should at once buy ten cent calico and muslin 
at about seven cents! That is Mr. Asrer's 
idea of the thing, and he elaborates it statis 
tically in a wonderfal way, showing how much 
cottons, woolens, iron, salt, boots, paper, etc., 
are imported ; how much domestic product con- 
sumed, what tax is paid to the Government in 
duties, and what tax is paid to the monopolists 
in prices, bringing out a result which would 
bave amazed anybody but Mr. Aspar, but 
which he states with a beautiful statistical 
simplicity. It is $336,200,000 that the people 
pay the monopolists because of the tariff—a 
trifling sum, which Mr. Asprr would save by 
repeal of the duty! 

The two classes to whom the free traders 
most persistently address their sophistries, and 
upon whom they mainly rely, are the workingmen 
and the farmers. As the principle consumers 
of the country, they are informed that every 
dollar levied upon imports raises the price 
of everything they eat, drink, and wear 
to the extent of the duty, and is therefore a 
direct tax upon them—that they are literally 
robbed for the sole benefit of the monopolists, 
and receive no compensating benefit. The 
effect of protection upon labor and its absolute 
necessity to their prosperity we have taken 
some pains to illastrate in previous articles. 
Now we will attempt to show what interest 
farmers bave in that policy. 

If there be any truth in the free trade doc 
trine that the duty on any article enhances its 
price all over the Union to the precise amount 
of that duty, and that it is a system of wh:'e 
sale robbery of the poor for the benefit ef the 
reh, farmers must be robters above any other 





class. Let us see. The theory is that the 20 
eents duty which each bushel of imported 


wheat has to pay makes every bushel of wheat 
in the United States 20 cents dearer than it 
would be under tree trade. Now there were 
produced in the United Statesin 1870, 267,730,- 
931 bushels of wheat. Twenty cents a bushel 
would amount to a litile over $53,000,000, 
which farmers pocketed in consequence of the 
tariff. There were raised the same-year 875 - 
000,000 bushels of corn, upon which the 
duty is ten cents a bushel. This would bea 
robbery for the benefit of farmers of $87,500,- 


the following table of some of the leading agri- 
cultural products of that year, the duty upon 
them, and the amount to which farmers are 
protected and the “people robbed.’’ The case 


will stand thus : 

Duty. 
Bush. wheat 267 730.931 20 cts. per bush 
Bush. corn 874,120,000 10 
Tons bay 26 420,000 
Val. live stock $1,524,271 ,817 
Bash. oats 282,000,000 10 cts. per bush. 
Bush. potatoes 143,380,000 25 ‘i 
Bush. barley 29,989,000 24 
Bush. buckw't = 15,316,000 % 


$3 per ton 
20 per cent. 


‘ 174,001 











by Senator Sumner to a full Senate and | 


Total yearly 


nearly six hundred millions of dollars accord 


into the poekets of farmers. 
is not told. 


average duty on which is full twenty per cent. 


would be. 
are not protected. 


which pay a cent a pound, but we forbear. 


upon agriculture, and commerce, and naviga 


whom it is intended to deceive, will readily see 
when it is applied to their own business. 


product, than does the tariff on potatoes. 


frightful, atrocious, horrib'e, and ridiculous. 


the multiplication table. 
= 


Senator Trumbull’s Mistake. 








service under the present Administration, 


the revenue of the Government, is annually 
wasted.” 
amazing misrepresentation he gave the report 
‘of the Civil Service Commission ; and ther au 
thority for the gross exaggeration seems to 
have been nothing better than heresay or pub 
lic rumor. Disregarding the official evi 


the proper officers, this board ef commis- 
sioners, a8 an argument in favor of their pet 
scheme, are guilty of an exaggeration that 
would put to shame any respectable Demo- 
orat; and Mr. Treusun., who ought to knew 
that it is absolutely untrue that one-fifth or 
even one-tenth of the revenue of the Govero- 
ment is annually wasted, adopted the stupid 
misrepresentation and embodied it in his solemn 
speech. 

Bat, perhaps, after all, Mr. Trowpuit did 
pot intend to do Gen, Grant's administration 
the glaring wrong this statement implies. It 
is possible he had in his thoughts the many 
millions of revenue “ wasted” and stolen by 
Jounson’s administration. The impeachment 
trial of that arch apostate brought out in bold 
relief his enormous frauds ; and owing to Mr. 
‘TReuBuLL’s relation to the great criminal, and 
the sacrifices he made to continue in existence 
his administration, they must have made a deep 
and lasting impression upon his mind. In view 
of the excitement growing out of Jonnson’s 
acquittal and the censure Mr. TaowsuLL’s vote 
brought upon him, it would not be etrange if 
he had become somewhat befogged as to dates, 
and thas committed the mistake and injustice 
of charging President Grawt with offences that 
were committed by the man his individual vote 
saved from conviction'and removal from the 
Presidency. Mr. Trumputt “is an honorable 
man,’’ (‘‘ they are all honorable men,”) and of 
course he did not mean to do so dishonorable a 
thing as that. 

It is amazing what prejudice and disappoint- 
ment willdo to warp an “honorable” man’s 
judgment, how it will weaken and confuse his 
memory and befog his vision. ANparew Joun- 
sON’S was notoriously the most corrupt admin- 
istration inthe history of the country. Ras- 
eality and robbery marked every act of it, and 
every Department of the Government was filled 
with yamblers, speculators, and adventurers. 
There was hardly an effort made to enforce the 
collections of the revenue, and a large portion 
of what was collectid was stolen outright by 
Jounson’s thieving tools. It is notorious that 
during his entire administration nearly every 
dollar of the duty from customs collected in 
New Orleans as well as the Internal Revenue 
collections was appropriated to political pur 
poses or was pocketed by Jonnson’s office-hold 
ers. And there was yearly lost or wasted not 
ninety million dollars merely, but one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars through the frauds 
and thefis of the Jonnson Whiskey Ring. In 
three years not less than four hundred and fifty 
millions were thus ‘“‘wasted'’—in other words, 
absolutely stolen. 

These facts were all known, or all that had 
been committed up to that time, when the im- 
peachment trial took place, and are as notorious 
as that Jounson ever filled the Executive Chair. 
But in spite of them, and of his other high 
crimes and misdemeanors, we do not remember 


the country which now prevails amongst cer- 
tain Senators, was shown by Mr. Trumavui. 
There is an amazing difference between twee. 
diedee and tweedledum, in the minds of some 
men. And yet, we repeat, Mr. Trumevxe is 
‘tan honorable man,’’ and does not mean to be 
guilty of any injustice to Gen. Grant! He 
only made a slight mistake as to dates! So 
are they all ‘honorable men,” who have de 
nounced Gen. Grant as a worse man than AN 
praw Jonnson! Of course they are! 


Tas readers of Lippincott’s Magazine will be 
glad to learn that there is commenced in the 
February number a new serial novel, of great 
interest, power, and brilliancy, entitled “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeion,'' from the 
pen of that polished and vigorous wiiter, Wm. 
Black, the author of “A Daughier of Heth,” 





‘*Io Silk Attire,’’ ete. 


000 yearly. But we will refer our readers to | 


Robbery. 
$53,000,000 
87,000,000 
79,200,000 
304,850,000 
28,200,000 
36,000,000 
310,000 
$589,304 000 
Here are only nine articles upon which the 


price is increased to the enormous extent of | 


ing to free traders, every dollar of which goes 
And yet the half 
The value of agricultural products 
for the year 1870 was $3,445,602,379, the 


Our readers can figure out what the grand total 
And yet farmers are told that they 
We might extend the art 
cle by including butter, which pays a duty of 
four cents a pound; cheese, which pays the 
same; hops, which pays five cents per pound ; 
honey, taxed thirty-six and a half per cent., 
and peanuts—the favorite desert of Hon. S. S. 
Cox, whose plea for the peanut ranks with the 
finest specimens of classic oratory—peanuts, 


We have faithfully compiled the figures in 
the foregoing table from the official reports 


tion ; it is strictly in the form of Mr. Asper’s 
table of cottons, woolens, iron, paper, etc., and 
if the Revenue Reform theory is true, the ex- 
isting tariff enables the farming monopolists te 
steal an immense sum of money from the poor 
consumers of their products. Of course the 
theory is false, as the farmers of the country, 


All well-informed persons know that the 
tariff on pig-iron no more enhances by the 
amount of duty the price of the whole domestic 


Applied to the entire volume of importations 
and domestic productions, the theory of the 
revenue reformers produces results which are 
But it is agony and oratory for the stump, and 


a big thing in statistics for the tongues and 
pens of sap heads who are proud of knowing 


During the debate in the Senate last week 
upon the civil service reform project, Senator 
TRUMBULL made the remarkable statement that 
owing to the terrible demorilization of the 


“ninety millions of dollars, or one-fourth of 


When asked his authority for this 


dence contained in the annual reports of 


that any of that alarm for the civil service of 


Political and Official Fidelity. 


We are among those who believe no public 
man who is false to the party to which he owes 
bis elevation, and whose principles he was 
elected to carry out, can be trne to any other 
obligation. Political treachery like that of 
Trier, Fittmore, and Jonnson, and that of 
certain Republican Senators during the ad- 
ministration of the latter, implies the want of 
moral principle as unmistakingly as personal 
or @fficial dishonesty does. The course of the 
three men we have named, after they had tarned 
traitors to the party which elected them, is an 
illustration. Though they were all supposed 
to be men of unimpeachable private characters 
when elected, their apostasy was followed by 
acts that were so dishonest and corrupt as to 
bring upon them almost universal execration. 
Falsehood and hypoerisy were the least of 
these offences. They all shamelessly prostitute 
| their positions to advanse their personal or 
political interests, and were guilty of things 
that, in private life, before their election, they 
would each have shunned with horror. 

But when they bad taken the first step in dis- 
honesty, by betraying the party that had trust- 
ed and honored thei, every other crime seemed 
easy, and official corruption and dereliction of 
public duty followed as a matter of couree. If 
we look the country over, we shall find that 
those public men who have adhered the most 
rigidly to their obligations, expressed or im- 
plied, to the party whose favors they accept, 
have proved the most honest, faithful, and effi- 
cient in the discharge of their official duties. 
The man who proves false to these pledges, 
+} shows himself an ingrate, and perpetrates a 
shameless falsehood. The Jogical deduction to 
be drawn from such a beginving is knavery, 
ebieanery, corruption. Honest difference of 
opinion, nor the freest criticism of men and 
measures, is not treason, nor even to be cen- 
sured, provided it be directed towards the re- 
form of abuses. But when criticism descends 
into personal abuse of the President and ap 
avowed determination to defeat the will of the 
party in regard to bis renomination, it deserves 
no other name. All men who prove false to 
the party to whom they owe their advancement 
only need the opportunity to prove that politi- 
cal defection is inseparable frem official and 
personal dishonesty. 

What Democracy Has Cost. 








General Waker, the Superintendent of the 
Census for 1870, estimates the loss occasioned 
by the Democratic war for slavery to be five 
hundred thousand of Union soldiers killed in 
battle or who died from disease contracted in 
the field, aud three hundred and fifty thousand 
of the rebel army, making an aggregate loss 
to the country bv the rebellion of eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, the blood of every 
one of whom is upen the heads of the Demo- 
cratic traitors who inaugurated and prosecuted 
it. The diminution of births among the whites 
is estimated at 1,235,000, and 562,000 among 
the colored population—total loss to the coun 
try 3,000,000. But for the war, therefore, our 
population weuld now be forty-one millions 
and a half. ‘This is the loss the nation has 
suffered in human Leings from the bloody De- 
mocratic conspiracy which ended in a four 
years’ war. When we add to this fearful sacri 
fice the nation suffered through Democratic 
treason, the four thousand millions of dollars 
it cost to put down the rebellion and save the 
Union, and the six hundred millions of interest 
we have already paid on that original cost, 
we shell know exactly the price of Democracy 
to the country. And yet, amazing as it may be, 
the authora of this ocean of blood and count- 
less expenditnre of treasure demand that the 
people shall again trust them with power, and 
claim that the Government will be safer in their 
treasonable bands than with the men whose 
valor and patriotism thwarted the wicked and 
ruthleas war against the Government and for 
the destruction of civil liberty on this eonti- 
nent! And what is more amaaing still is the 
fact that men belonging to the Republican 
party are co-operating with the authors of the 
rebellion, under the pretext of reforming cer- 
tain alleged abuses of the Administration, but 
in truth to gratify some real or imagined per 
sonal grievances to accomplish the same result! 
Isit possible that such Republicans can imagine 
they are acting in the interest of good govern- 
ment? 





Another Model Democrat. 


Somebody has farnished the Baltimore 
American with a copy of the Caucasian, pub- 
lished at Lexington, Missouri, to the editor of 
which delectable* sheet Horace Greenry ad- 
dressed his remarkable letter informing him 
how to defeat the Republican party and destroy 
the tariff. We think with the American that 
the character of this journal will greatly sar 
prise the friends of the veteran philosopher. It 
is published in the interior of Missouri, and 
claims to be the representative of the true De- 
mocracy, rivalling the La Crosse Demoerat in 
all its distinotive features. The mottoes at its 
head read, ‘* State Sovereignity |" White Su- 
premacy! and Repudiation! This is Liber- 
ty!” Ite platform is farther printed in black 
letters as a standing advertisement: ‘‘The 
Constitution of 1860 and the Rights of the 
States! This isa White Man’s Government, 
made by White Men, for White Men and their 
Posterity Forever! Down with the Fifteenth 
Bedamnedment! Total Repudiation of the 
Monstrous Yankee War Debt !—that Aecursed, 
Unconstitutional Burden, accumulated by an 
Unconstitutional Mob styling itself a Congress, 
in the prosecntion of an Unconstitutional Cra- 
sade fur the Accomplishment of an Unconsti- 
tutional and Horrid-Parpose,’’} The editorial 
articles of the Caucasian bave a fiery charac- 
ter, and are no doubt intended to make people's 
hair stand on end. It calls the President 
“beast, bird, vegetable, and mineral,’ and 
writes his name “Mister Hiram S. grant.’’ 
Don Quixote aud his windmills seem to have 
risen again. 
| 

Tur outcry disaffected Republican papers 
and politicians are making about the praetice 
of requiring from men in office a proportion of 
the expense all elections necessarily involve, 
and of selecting political friends instead of 
enemies to fill official positions under the Gov- 
ernment, is something new under thesun. No 
one but an idiot will deny that money is neces- 
sary in carrying on a politieal campaign, nor 
that its expenditure for advertising, printing 
tickets and other matters, paying stump-speak- 
ers, &c., is legitimate and proper. And who 
buat those who are filling profitable positions 
gained by party triumphs are so able to paya 
portion of this expense? The new-born theory 
that a successful party is not bound in common 
fairness and justiee to sce that those who favor 
its princip!es and have aided in securing its 
triumpb are preferred, is as stupid and sense- 
less as the other, 
They are both either the foolish theories of 
visionaries, who never turned their hands even 
to secure the election of either good or bad men, 
or the schemes of sour-tempered demagogues 
who have invented it for asclfish purpose. The 
practice these men have raised such a bowl 
about always has prevailed and always will 
prevail, and the party which aband_ns it mast 
go under. That is what ie ‘weant by the 











outery. 


Trifilng with Great National In- 
terests. 


The New York Times has been telling its 
readers how to reduce the expenses of house- 
keeping, and free trade is its grand secret. 
In consequence of the tariff the railroad com- 
panies of the country paid $30,000,000 more for 
steel rails that they could have bought them 
of the English maker for if there had been no 
duty upon them. Therefore the expenses of 
house-keeping is that amount greater chan it 
might or shonld have been! We euppose the 
Times is taiking for the benefit solely of the 
New York city importers, and railroad com- 
panies generally. Perhaps free trade might 
benefit the former, and the latter seem quite 
able to take eare of themselves, whether they 
pay more or less for steel rails in consequence 
of the tariff. 

But we think it would be hard for that or 
any other free trade paper to show what advan- 
tage it would have been to the labor interest 
of the country to have sent this thirty millions 
of ‘* tax” abroad to enrich foreign capitalists 
and feed foreiga laborers instead of expending 
itathome. Now, more than three fourths of it, 
together with the entire ccst of the rails apon 
which it is alleged to be assessed, goes into the 
pockets of our own workingmen. Then it 
would bave gone int» the pockets of their foreign 
pauper competitors. It is mocking our work- 
ingmen to tell them how they can live cheaper, 
and at the same time commend to them a 
poliey which takes from them the means of 
living at all. 

This is an illustration of the fabled retine- 
ment of ecrnelty inflicted upon Tantatus: 
who was condemned for his crimes to perpetual 
hunger and thrast with food and water ip 
sight, but beyond his reach! Free trade is to 
place before the eyes of the workingman cheap 
food and clothing, but it is cruelly kept with- 
out his reach by the destruction of his means 
for procuring it. Whatever benefit free trade 
may therefore be to railroad monopolists and 
tich importers, it ig ruin and degradation to 
the interests of our working population—the 
source of all national wealth and power. 





Abraham Lincoln. 


The London Spectator, in a review of Dra 
pars History of the Civil War in Awerica, 
pays a well deserved tribute to ABraHam Lrin- 
coun, and some of the minor characters in the 
bloody drama of the rebellion. made still more 
bloody by the murder of the lamented martyr 
who exerted himself so nobly, patriotically, 
and unselfishly to bring it to a close. ‘The 
Speetator says: “The figure and character of 
Lincotn, the uncultivated Western man, so 
simple, atrong, and thorough, is one of those 
whieh will not readily pass away from the 
memories of men. It stands beside the courtly 
Wasuixeron, for, if the latter founded, Lrix- 
cote saved, the Ropublic, and more than any 
other man made it a mation. In saying this, 
we do not overlook the services of his civil 
coadjutors, some of whom—Sranrton, for exam. 
ple—have not had justice done them in Eu 
rope; nor do we forget the services of Granr, 
Sameman, and Sueripan, or of Farracut and 
Porter, whose high qualities were illustrated 
during every phase of the war. But the most 
original, and perhaps the loftiest character 
brought to light by the conflict was that of the 
stendfast President who died so tragically just 
as victory was won, and as the peace he sighed 
for dawned upon the troubled land."’ 








Democratic Testimony. 


We bave on one or two occasions called the 
attention of the Republican assailants of the 
President, as well in Congress as out, to the 
fact that the Democratic papers all over the 
country are using their speeches and editorials 
as campaign documents against the Republi- 
van party. The speeches of Scuurz, TRUMBULL, 
Tipton, and Fenton, and the editorials of the 
New York and the Chicago Tribunes, are 
greedily seized upon by the rebel Democracy, 
and circulated far and wide as the evidence of 
Republicans that the administration of Presi 
dent Grant is thoroughly corrupt, and the Re- 
publican party unworthy the people's confi 
dense. ‘The following from the Newark Daily 
Journal—the leading Democratic organ of 
New Jersey—will show what Democratic ed'- 
tors tbiuk of the course of one of the Republi 
can papers which has undertaken to defeat Gen. 
Grayt’s renomination, at the sacrifice, if need 
be, of the Republican party. The Journal 
says: 

The New York Tribune ought to divide its 
editorial columns and put them under two 
headings, ‘‘Republican,” and ‘‘Democratio,” 
and we will give it credit of saying that its 
contributions to Democratic literature are equa! 
to anything we could do ourselves. In fuct, it 
goes a little ahead of us, for while we study 
courtesy in language toward our political oppo 
nents, the 7ribune pitches into Grant with a 


savage ferocity more venomous than gentle 
manly. 


Ee 
Bringing the Matter Home. 


The bill reported in the Senate the other day 
in deterenve to the elamor free traders are mak- 
ing for once more upsetting and unsettling the 
policy of protection, proposes # reduction of 
one-half the duty on rice for the benefit, we 
suppose, of China. This isa matter that will 
bring the heresies of free trade or revenue re- 
form right home to the pockets of that large 
elass of Southern colored people engaged in the 
production of rice. ‘This branch of industry, 
whieh was thoroughly ruined during the rebel- 
lion, is just now beginning to revive under the 
encouragement given it by the present tariff. 
A large class of freedmen who have suffered 
fearfully from failure of the Sea Island cotton 
crop is engaged in its production. It is 
restoring to cultivation vast quantities of land 
that has been abandoned and permitted to run 
to waste. Any reduction of the duty upon rice 
would be aealamity to these long-suffering and 
indastrious freedmen whieh Congress should 
hesitate long before inflicting. 1t would bene- 
fit nobody, while it would ruin thousands of 
struggling rice-planters ef the class to which 


we refer. 
Se eens Seed 


Some time ago, we referred toa damaging 
article the New York Times published in re- 
gard to Gen. Scuvrz’s political career, and 
especially his effects to proeure sundry appoint 
ments for friends from Gen. Grant. Scuvuerz 
took occasion to deny all of these statements 
of the Times, in a speech in the Senate soon after, 
and to denounce that paper in good set phrases 
for the freedom it had takem with his name. 
But the Times reiterated them with a particu 
larity that left no doubt thatit made thecharges 
uaderstandingly. And what is more, the press 
of Wisconsin, where he formerly lived, and of 
Missouri, whieh State now bas the honor to be 
represented by him, are giving their evidence 
in support of them. The Madison, Wisconsin, 
Journal, the Ironton, Missouri, Enterprise, the 
St. Louis Democrat, and other papers familiar 
with the facts, assert not only that he was a 
clamorous applicant for places for his friends, 
but also that he resorted to means to secure 
his cleetion to the United States Senate, whieh 
won't bearscratiny. Indecd, the Ironton En- 
terprise persistently charges that he bought his 


A Just Preposition. . 


Gen. Wrisow hes reported a bill in the Sen- 
ate making an appropriation of two millions of 
acres of the public land to the cause of educa. 
tion in this District. The bill provides that 
the money shall be divided according to the 
population in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown and the county. The Goverament 
will issue scrip for the land, which shall be sold, 
the expenses of the sale to be paid by the Dis- 
trict, and the proceeds applied for sehool par. 
poses only. No portion of the fend or interest 
shall be applied toward the purchase of any 
site for the construction of a school building. 
The moneys derived from the sale of the scrip 
shall be invested in United States bonds to 
eonstitute a perpetual fund. The eapital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished. The 
interest on the scrip, which shall be converted 
into bonds, shall be devoted to the support of 
the schools, without distinction of race or eclor. 
The bill was referred to the Oommittee on the 
District of Columbia. This is a measure as 
just as it is liberal. A large portion of the 
scholars educated in this District at the expense 
of the tax payers, are the children of Gevern 
ment employees, who are citinens of, and pay 
taxes, if anywhere, in, other States, er of con 
trebandas broaght here from surrounding States 
during the war, by the encouragement of pro- 
tection and freedom held out to them by the Guv- 
ernment. Congress has appropriated land for 
educational purposes in most of the States, and 
it seems especially appropriate that the people 
of this city should have a portion of the na 
tional domain, as they are paying their full 
share of taxes for the support of the Govern- 
ment ‘The conditions of the gift will muke ir 


doubly aceeptable to us. 
—_—_—_—_——__ ee 


How ‘* Revenue Reform’’ Cheap- 
ens Prices. 


Two years ago Congress tried a little Rev. 
enue Reform experiment by reducing the duty 
on pig-iron $2—from $9 to $7—per ton. The 
reform it has produced is to make pig-iron 
dearer than it was then, and to decrease the 
quantity made at home and toincrease the quan 
tity imported. The two dollars’ reduction is 
taken from the treasury and put in the pockets 
of the foreign manufacturers, while the reduc 
tion in the quantity made is just so much taken 
from American and given to foreiga working- 
men. So several millions of dollars have been 
“reformed” out of the treasury, and several 
millions more out of the pockets of our labor- 
ers. At the same time this reduetion of $2 
was made for the benefit of foreigners, 
duty on steel rails was inereased for the benefit 
of our own industry. The consequence of this 
“reform’’ is that we are making three times as 
many stee! rails as we were then, and their 
price has steadily decreased. The most of the 
cost of this iron—three fourths of it at least— 
is labor, and therefure is paid to our own 
workingmen. We imagine the people won't 
require much time to decide which of these 
“reforms’’ it is to their interest to support— 
the kind that encourages foreign manufacta- 
rers, or our Own labor and other great interests. 
Before tampering with the tar‘ ff, to satisfy the 
voice of free traders, Congress will do well to 
consult the people’s wishes. We repeat our 
advice to them, to “let well enough alone.”’ 

See 
Graiu Produce of the World. 


We have always been ander the impression 
that the United States raised more grain than 
any country in the world, but it seers from the 
subjoined statistics that she is a little behind 
Russia, or was io the year 1860: 


Bashels. 
1,358,437,500 
125,000,000 
737,703,774 
710,669,271 
486,692,000 
355,053,380 
62,990,000 
23,500,000 
36,725,000 
4,297,690 
17,300,000 
29,503,367 


Sweeden and Norway 
Denmark 


Switzerland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Greece 


European Turkey 
United States, 1860 1, 221,428,451 


During the last ten years, or since the een- 
sus of 1860, an immense quantity of additional 
land has been put under eultivation in the 
United States, so that we presume our country 
is to-day far ahead uf Ressia io the production 
of grain. 

er ES 

Musses. Bavaro and Casserty, the two 
Democrats on the Senate Investigating Oommit. 
tee, seem to have gone to New York with the im- 
pression that Gen. Grawr is on trial for certain 
grave offences, and that they are the proseca 
ting attorneys, bound by professional as well as 
official duty, to find him guilty. They, there 
fore, exert all their ingenuity and ability to 
extract from witnesses what may favor their 
wishes as prosecutors. They are eross.ques- 
tioned as sharply, and as much effort made to 
make them eontradiet what did not harmonise 
with their purposes, as any pettifogging lawyer 
prosecuting a man for horse stealing. This 
may be good Democracy. But is it quite eon. 
sistent with Senatorial dignity ? 


Naw Mvsic! Good Music! Cheap Music! 
can now be had for a mere trifle, if you under. 
stand how to buy it. We know the secret, and 
would advise all our masical friends who want 
good music, and plenty of it, to get a sample 
copy of Peter's Musical Monthly. Every num- 
ber contains four or five Piano Songs, three or 
four Instrumental Pieeos, besides Vocal Duets, 
Quartets, and four hand pieces, and all for 30 
cen's. 
You can get five back numbers for $1, by 
addressing the publisher, J. L. Peters, 899 
Broadway, New York. ‘Try it, and you will 
get more good music than you ean bay in sheet 
form for $20. 

See 
—The skull of Cromwell is still above ground, 
and it is in the possession of a citizen of Lon- 
don. Several years since it was exhibited pub- 
licly. ‘The history of the head is as follows: 
Cromwell was buried in grent state at West- 
minster Abbey. At the Restoration, however, 
his body and those of some of his associates 
were dug up, suspended on Tyburn gallows for 
a whole day, and then buried under it. The 
head of Cromwell, however, was taken off, ear- 
ried to Westminster Hall and fixed there, where 
it remained some time ; but the great tempest 
at the commencement of this century blew it 
down, where it was picked up by the great 
grandfather of it» present possessor. This isa 
significant commentary on earthly greatness. 
The popular idol of one generation may become 
the scorn and loathing of another. The body 
of Cromwell, carried to his burial in royal state, 
only a few years after bia interinent, is radel 
torn from its resting place, and the balf de- 
cayed carcass dragged by the heels throug 
the mud and mire of London, is banged upon 
Tyburn tree, the head afterwards torn off and 
placed so that in grinning horror it ever looks 
toward the spot where King Charles was exe- 
cuted. Every wrong bas its Neminzis, 


_—TPwelve brigands recently arrested a Sici- 
lian farmer near Messina, and at midnicht took 
him to bis own brother's house, which they de- 
ord to plunder. He was to kaock at the door 
and entice his brother toopen. But instead of 
doing that, he, when he knocked, anid softly : 


{From the New York Times. 
‘Manipulating’ Evidence. 


The so-called investiga fon into the aTairs 
of the Custom-house has beeu wu:keu vy many 
curious circumstances. - Char have been 
freely made against officials who have waited 
in vain, day after day, for an yep ed to 
explain or contradict them. The Tribune, 
which exeeeds the World in hatred of the Ad- 
ministration, not only assumes that all these 
charges are true, bat, even where they have 
been overwhelmingly disproved, it deliberately 
gives the evidence in favor of the charges, and 
wholly ignores the evidence against them. 
Thus, in the case of Heyeer, Mr. Palmer swore 
that Heyser was removed by him because he 
took double samples of liquors, and that Mr. 
Murphy immediately appoi:ted him an inspec- 
tor in the Custom-house. The Tribune states 
this in an editorial article, and wholly conceals 
from its readers the fact that Mr. Heyser not 
only denies the charge, but states that Mr. 
Palmer kept him in office for six weeks after 
an investigation, told him he was satisfied the 
charge was untrue, and afterward said he 
finally removed him because Heyser’s friend, 
Mr. Spencer, was intriguing against bim, 
Palmer. Both Heyser and Palmer moreover, 
appeal to Hugh Gardner, who is waiting to be 
examined, and whose statement will be ac- 
cepted in this community as conclusive as to 
anything within bis own knowledge. Add to 
thie the fact that Mr. Marphy did not appoint 
Heyeer till several months afterward, and we 
eee how the Tribune readers are deceived. 

Again, the Tribune states that it is ‘‘in 

roof” that the profits of the General Order 

usiness are $100,000 a year, though there is no 
evidence whatever to that effect, but only the 
loosest estimates. It asserts that the merchants 
are illegally charged ‘constructive storage,” 
though there is no evidence of the illegality of 
the present system, while it exists in pursuance 
of the express regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment. Ag to seizures, it wholly misstates 
the case of Naylor & Co., and utterly ignores 
Col. Howe's denial, and District-Attorney Da- 
vis’ statement that there was as to all the 
ohargesa prima fucie case, and thataftet all the 





had ac 


explanations yet made, three of the invoices 
still remain in euch condition that the Dis- 
trict-Attorney swears that he would have 
no hesitation in avking a verdict in favor of 
the Government. So in the case of Heineman 
& Payson, It conceals the evidence offered in 
explanation, and actually makes it a charge 
against the Collector that the goods were not 
weighed by the Custom-house weigher, when 
the gist of the fraud alleged against the im- 
porters was that they induced the weigher so to 
neglect bis duty. Then again the Tribune ac- 
cepts as conclusive the evidence of a discharged 
laborer, that a weigher has neglected his duty, 
thongh the Surveyor of the Port has shown that 
even, if the laborer’s atatement is wholly true, 
the weigher did no wrong, while the weigher 
has for days waited ‘with witnesses to contra- 
dict the statements made against him ‘The 
Tribune represents the alleged practice of 
“ running cargo” as profitable to the lab :rers, 
who coutributed money to pay the Harbor Mas- 
ters to send vessels to their districts, while in 
fact the laborers complain of the practice as 
injurious to them. It says that Gen» Porter 
“shad been strangely busy in getting the General 
Order business for Leet,”’ when in point of fact 
there is not a particle of testimony to that 
effect. Even Lind-ay, the accommodating wit- 
ness, expressly swears that he has no knowl- 
edge or belief that Gen. Porter has any inter- 
est io the business ; while Mudgett, the loose 
wearer, says that he states only what he has 
heard ; and Col. Stocking swears that neither 
Gen. Porter vor any other person than Mr 
Leet has any interest in the ‘‘General Order” 
business. But the 7rzbune conceals all this— 
a shameful instance of its proverbial injustice. 
When it comes to state the evidence as to 
patronage, it says that Corrigan, a laborer, was 
removed by Appraiser Palmer for good cause, 
but that he was compelled to restore him; while 
in point of fact Corrigan was not a laborer, 
was not only not removed by Palmer for cause, 
but was not removed by him atall, and Palmer 
expressly swears that he was a thoroughly good 
vfficer. So, it says that others were removed 
for political reasons, carefully concealing the 
fact that they were removed for duing what the 
Tribune itself at that time devounced as being 
the “bidding of ‘I'weed,”’ aud that most of 
them at once dropped into good places 
under the Ring, which they still hold The 
Tribune then deliberately mistates the evi- 
dence as to the action of Mr. Murphy at a pri- 
mary election, so as to convert mere heresay 
into positive knowledge, without giving him an 
opportunity for explanation or denial. It 
further presents Mr. Pullman's statement of 
the condition of things at a primary election, 
but jodiciously ignores the fact that Van 
Cleft, whom it hag jast brought forward as its 
credible witness against Murphy, appointed 
the inspectors whose conduct Pullman im- 
pugned, while Mr. Murphy had no control over 
them whatever. 
We mention these as proofs of the unfairness 
of the Tribune in its comments upon thie in- 
vestigation. It never did care much for truth 
or fact, and in its rabid hatred of the Adminis. 
tration#its regard for these qualities becomes 
daily smaller than ever. We have already 
suid that we sincerely hope the investigation 
will result in good. But what good can poasi- 
bly result from deliberate misrepresentation ? 
The Tribune's remedy for Custom-house wrongs 
\8 very simple, and is well known to the public. 
Tarn out Gen. Arthur, and let Senator Fenton 
name his successor. Not another word should 
we then hear from it about “ Custom-house 
abuses.” 
It is especially noteworthy that nothing has 
been found against the higher officers of the 
Customs. On the contrary, every merchant 
who has been questioned apon the subject has 
expressly commended the administration of 
Collector Murphy. Mr. A. T. Stewart was 
especially emphatic in volunteering the state- 
ment that “Mr. Murphy bas conducted the 
business as well as apy one else who has ever 
been in the place.’ We apprehend the truth 
is, that thera has been of late years in the 
Custom house a continued improvement in it. 
administration, so far as the mereantile commr- 
nity 18 eOnverned ; that the merchants are in a 
measure responsible for the eontinuance of 
such abuses as exist; and that if they will but 
resist and complain of thein, they will he 
remedied. 
—— > o- 


— There have Leen only four Speakers of the 
English House of Commons since the death of 
George ILI., which occurred abdve Half a cen- 
tury ago. When George 1V. succeeded to the 
Throne in 1520 Mr. C. Manners Sutton was 
Speaker, having been chosen fur that high office 
in 1817; and he rewained Speaker down to the 
dissolution of the fist Reformed Parliament 
in 1834. On the meeting of the next Parlia- 
meat, on the 19th of February, 1835, his re-elec- 
tion was opposed, this first opportunity for « 
trial of strength between the two Political nar- 
ties being taken. On that occasion the new Min- 
istry (Sir R Peel's) was defeated, the numbers 
being—for Mr. James Abercromby, 316; and for 
Sir C. Manners Sutton, 306. The latter was 
then created Viscount Canterbury. Mr. Aber- 
cromby was Speaker for only a very few years. 
He retired at the Whitsuntide recess in 1839 
und again there was a contest. The numbers 
On this oecasion were—for Mr. C. Shaw Lefevre 
318; and for Mr. Goulburn, 299. Mr. Aber. 
@-omby was ereated Baron Dunfermline, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevere remained Speaker for nearly 
eighteen years. He retired at the dissolution 
of Parliament in March, 1857, and was created 
Viscount Eversley. On the meeting of the new 
Parliament on the 30th of April, 1857, Mr. J 
Evelyn Denison was unanimous!) " chosen 
Speaker. Mr. Denison has, therefore, been ° 
Speaker for nearly fifteen years. 


><? o— 





—A well-prepared lectare costs the a 

weeks and frequently months of Rovere 
thought, and it is therefore but nataral that 
lecturers should object to throw all this labor 
away Upon & single audience; that is. that 
they should prefer but a mere notice or refer- 
ence to their discourse hy the press, and insist 


y | that no full report of it be printed. They hold 


that the lectures are 


their stock in trade, their’ private property, 


: 1 as it were, and that after 
being rinted they are comparatively worth- 
ess. Mark Twain, in common with his broth- 
ers of the rostrum, has these views; and it was 
soncoquentiy With no feelings of intense satis- 
action that he saw in one of the Pittsbu 
papers, the gmap. Gena the night be h 
spoken there, & phonographic report of his 
pleee.” With his characteristic humor, tut 
nevertheless half seriously, he said to one of 
the newspaper men who stated that the reporter 
under instruction. “Aye, and I su 


Pontion in the Senate by corrupt promises of 
office. The Times eharges nothing worse than 
this. 





“ Don’t open—brigands—they will kill ” 

~ hy and om — killed theic’ oe 
B rage, an the town. B 

had sacrificed his life for brother. 2 _— 





pose, om the same principle, if m ket-boo 
had been Wing on the table, Asc aoe have 
instrosred him to take that too.” The.e is ne 
little fore> in thie remark, as will be seen by 
all who fairly consider the question. 
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matter of social equality will regulate itself ; | 
and yet to my mind there is adeyree of cringing | 
servility eminently patronizing in every effort 
we make to gratify an insane prejulice of caste, 
by giving assurance that we do not want equal 
rights in social matters, making an issue out- 
side of the -abject of a right regalated by 
statute law. I would give no indemnity ; I 
have no apology to offer for any relation grow- 
ing out of a right so justly ours. Mast one 
class of American citizens, governed by con- 
seut, be deprived of a public comfort incor- 
porated under our laws, in order to foster the 
prejudices of another class, and to prevent 
them from being brought together ia a social 
way—a matter wholly impossible, except by 
the intelligent consent of the parties? Should 
this right, by some affinity result in friendship 
and social relation with any white fellow-citi 
zen, 1 would demand equal rights and respect 
in that relation as in any other. I would de- 
mand it by every sentiment of honor. The man 
or woman, white or colored, who would de- 
mand less, is void of a proper eelf-respect ; let 
us have distinctions, but let these distinctions 
be based upon principle, not upon something 
which theindividual is not responsible for, let his 
choice be what it may. No imposition ean be 
practiced on the self-reliant character. There 
are often circumstances, however, among white 
aud colored, under which I would protest the 
grounds upon which society based its distinc- 
tions. The Southern carpet-bagger is ostra 
cived by reason of his political views ; he would 
not put himeelf on Southern society ; he does 
not desire it ; it is not genial to his liberal na- 
ture, and yet herightfully protests the grounds 
of his exclusion; and so it is with the negro 
‘Clark Literary Circle’ on this subject. They when he is manly, upright, and intelligent, 
sympathized with his good intention, but none | bearing all the obligations of his country, 
of them thought the method a practicable one. | he rightfully protests the grounds of a 
distinction in any relation based upon . 
prejudice of caste. If the key of admission| Jgportant to School Teachers. 
into cultivated society is intelligence and moral aes i 
worth, let no intelligent American (I would | — Uniontown, Aus., January 10, 1871. 
not say negro in this connection—it is not of To the Hadttor of the New National Era : ; 
race, but of nature I speak) exclude a man I write you in the interest of the education 
because he is white, and vice versa. Let us| of the colored population of this section. As 
have distinction based upon principle and Superintendent of Education of Perry county, 
worth. It is not a few of the whites alone, Alabama, I have found it very difficult vo get 
many of the colored people would regulate first-class teachers ; and on this account the 
society by their prejudice and conventional children of the colored population are not ad- 
custom—hitherto a necessity by reason of pro- | V@0cing a8 they should. I bave been solicited 
scriptive legisl*sion. Sooner or later we must by the leading colored Restass of this section to 
bave no separate legislation to suit the pro- write you a letter, asking you to procure for 
scriptions which society makes; all are known them two first-class colored teachers—one for 
as Americans, and in its title, as citizens of a the male school and the other for the female 
common country, we demand a common law school in this town. We have a free school 
for suffrage, education, hotel boarding or ac- fund of about nine hundred or one thousand 
commodation, and railroad riding, affected dolars in this township, which would run two 
only by the charges, unaffected by geographical first-elass schools about five or six months. 
lines within the limits of the honored flag. I | At the expiration of this time the patrons will 
would not demand it as a reward for valor on | guarantee money sufficient to ran it the bal- 
the battle-field, but in the name of home by | ance of the session. I am paying sixty dollars 
nativity, none will be known te the law by pe | per month, which I consider a fair compensa- 
culiar habits of race ; nothing but moral excel- tion. The services of those teachers are needed 
lence and intelligence will regulate society. right away. I would require them to furnish 
Concluding, please allow me to correct an good testimonials of moral character and per 
iniplied error, through the same source it ap. | sonal integrity. 
peared. I have never thought it necessary to} This is quite a field for their labors. 


Es 
Walthal G. Wynn, Esq. | A Boston letter says: Fisk’ 

: 6 famil 
Mr. Ep:tor : You doubtless sawan accountof Gan one eM a Botton, His sp wae a0 
the foul and brutal murder of Walthal G. W sins tte Noe these bad ase ith his notorious 
in Lake Village, Chicot county, Arkansas. Yon ; er been estrange- 


have seen also the account of the meeting which ey them. She excused ev ing, 


and he bh ‘ : 
was subsequently held by the leading citizens | He wrote te ke eaoay Vind viewed ke: 


in respect to his death. The action of that | very often. i 

meeting has been made the subject of a letter his adviser gh the ““* ony 
to Hon. Powell Clayton, Senator elect from | like an elder sister then . ain to this 1 wore 
no hes ape eypa: to the United States | rial being, who appears to have had he hi an 
8 ‘ shows the animus and character of | respect for her traits of. char 

ieanr he Cer cane Pens scape to | been Sennen regarded Gy hecealt ce 

d h. § 88 On @C: | an incorrigibly wayward member of the famil 

count of color is entirely forgotten by them. i pcan. 
In not a paper that 1 have ned init men- im ane a cet 
tioned that he was acolored man, This is as it 
should be. The United States Constitution 
abolishes and nul!ifies all distinctions on account 
of color ; so should all the States and all the 
people. Moral and intellectual worth should 
be the standard of aman. The lesson taught 
by Arkansas Republicans is worthy of imita- 
tion. The young lawyer referred to was a 
nephew of mine, I had much to do with his 
manhood development. 1 took him when a 
mere boy and placed him in Avery College, 
Pennsylvania. He had acquired the elemen- 
tary branches of an English education previ- 
ously, in the city of Baltimore. He studied 
four years at Avery College. Fle was sent 
thence to Wilberforce University, Ohio, but 
remained only a short time, as the institution 
did not meet his wants. I then placed him in 
Antioch College, Ohio, under that noted and 





l force the law in all cases of disorder aud vio- 
we | =. (lence. Thuse sections of the South that have | ry. inst Republican State Convention adont- 
TLe folowing letter was sent with a petition | failed to keep the peace, and in which the lccal | eq 4 resolution in favor of Civil Service Re- 
for Equality before the Law to the Hon Cmas. | ,othorities bave been auwilling or uaable to | form, and the fact that the senior editor of 
Sumygr: restore order, bave been made tu feel the strong | The American, as Chairman of the Committee 
Apriay, Micu., Jan. 9, 1872. | hand of the Government, and the individuats re Resolutions, reported it to the Convention 
i 4 _ | has been taken as conclasive that we favored 
Hon. Cuas. Sumner : ‘who have set the laws of God aud man at de- | this monstrous humbag. The members of the 
Dear Sir: Although not personally 8¢ | gance, have been made to suffer the just pgu- | Committee will bear testimony that we op- 
quainted with you, I am not an unobservant | 4igy of their offences. pored it in the discussim before that body, and 
sector of your many and antigo” Yn ae sreral ter deparmente of dowenic}seegenly preset ith th, lion 
. . es ° . 4 ' 
persngereende cheat eee sg ” —_— ” rs emermmebes the Indian policy, and the Committee. We have deugs regarded it, from 
with whom I am closely identified. 1 enclose | Gyestion of Mormon polygamy, be has shown | its first agitation by Mr. Jenckes, as a piece of 
a paper with the petition and the names of the | himseli fully alive to the interests of the people | supreme fully, leading to imbecility and cor. 
colored citizens of this city appended. - and the country. ae nh =e Me a4 not “ 
: e : . orcement in this country is 
The marks opposite many names were m In the matter of our relations with foreign already being regarded as an impossibility. 
by those who could not write. E powers, he has exhibited great discernment | The fact that so many Conventions, leading 
All express one sentiment, and that is @/ ang diplomacy. Our relations with England newspapers, and public men had endorsed it 
hearty appreciation in favor of the “Supple-| naye, under his supervision, assumed a peace: | fully justified the President in giving an op- 
Seil 1i a0 saded b . . . portunity to test its practical operation, but we 
antery Cl Rights Bi, cares ‘ h hi ful aspect, and the Treaty of Washington is 8 |b ave never believed thet his practical common 
yoa, earnestly hoping that the bill of such 'm-) 1 jument to his ability. sense approved of its provisions or put faith in 
portant and vital interest to our welfare will [lis dismissal. of Catacazy, the Russian Min- | its proclaimed efficiency to remedy the evils 
not fail in its passage, but become a law that ister, who so far furgot his position as to inter- sj an = In ee it re wor rag P 
N ill t to respect. ey : : “the cireumlocation office,” and taught public 
a oe — ae aaa fere in the internal affairs os = country a officials “how not todo it.” and Mr. Arthur 
ger cymes nth ini . . ] which he was accredited, an malign the | Helps, in his “Thoughts on Government,”’ just 
your debate with Senator Hill, of Georgia. 4) president and Secretary of State, show him to| published, appeals to those in power to aban- 
have not found it. I will esteem it a favor if}, possessed of the same spirit which actuated don it. He ony: Pa only thing now to be 
yo n fo d me a paper containing said/ ,, ,. Se ws ; done is to implore all those who have power in 
Be oe ine ie Hstahate ee Washington under similar ew - me the matter to resist this system being carried 
report. 3 case of Genet, of France, to this country. The| to its utmost extent; to make exceptions 
Many and heartfelt thanks are tendered you | j++. of the country demanded the step, and | wherever they can, and to reserve tor them- 
by all the colored citizens of the nation, and it was taken, regardless of the consequences selves some power of choice.” In England its 
unceasing prayers ascend to the Great | Am : ‘ . object was to consolidate the possession of 
that asa pe aed life may be spared to see re: ne mig ~— yo tng sy cise public office in the hands of the offshoots of the 
; i teatt heh’ to’ thane ‘tie the Emperor of Ruasia, who has always been aristocracy, and to furnish support for those 
liberty and justice extended to Chose lor | our friend. who would otherwise be an encumbrance on 
whom you have ever so manfully and faithfully The foreign policy of President Grant has | theruling classes of thenation. In this country 
pleaded. ; . been successful, and the United States is to- | there has scarcely been a defaulter detected for 
Only give us our rights and fair play, and day respected by all the nations of Europe in 
all shall yet see us able to care for ourselves, o taieadeats onal lens aieininadl 
paraliga ee er yecadota patholo Such, then, having been the results of his 
eee, ae geal —— administration, is it any wonder that the envi- 
Wours for the no, ‘ ous should raise their voice against him ? 
Kuta E. Jounsow, But his foes are few, and they political. 
(a deaf mate.) The great heart of the people is with him. 


a score of years past who had not been a life. 

long officeholder, and who had not held the po- 
The people see through the cry of ‘‘ Centraliza- 
tion,” “Usurpation,’’ and ‘ Imperialism.” 


sition in which he was detected as a defaulter 

during two or more Administrat ons. They 
The people recognize the fact that the Consti- 
tution has been amended, that the times de- 


had all been regarded as most efficient and 
manded the change. 


MUNICATIONS Clvit Service Reform. 
COM. ; 





[Whe Naw National Ena does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written aud 
intergeting communications will be gladly reeeived.] 





Letter from Cincinnati. 


Cincrxnatt, January 14th, 1872, 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

My critical friend bas chosen to “let his 
angry passion rise,” and denies the remark at- 
tributed to him in my last letter. My iofor- 
mation was obtained from the Professor of 
drawing in our schools, and bis assertion cor- 
roborated by another gentleman in a prominent 
banking institution here. Both indorse my 
statement as correct. The question of veracity 
is with them. . 

1 disclaim any intention to injure his reputa- 
tion or wound his feelings, and am sorry he 
takes my letter in the spirit of unkindness. 
The garralous son of Mars, must bear in mind 
that, ‘‘ There's a chiel among ye ta’en notes,” 
who thinks everybody's business his business, 
if it concerns the public. I assure him I am 
not half so indignant at his (mis) interpretation 
of my criticism, as the ghost of the author of 
‘‘Hamlet’s soliloque’’ (please pronounce the 
last syllable) onght to be at him. 


—It is now fifty-seven years since the battle 
of New Orleans was fought, and yet there are 
in New Orleans considerably over one hundred 
veterans. One of them, in his statement to 
the pension agent, who inquired his age, said : 

‘I reckon I’se about forty, sir; "pears to me 
I'se dat old.” “Bat, my mao, I’m referring to 
the war of 1812,” explained the official. “Of 
course you are.” “Well, then, if you are only 
forty years of age you could not have bacu 
there.” ‘Couldn't 1?” “No.” “And [ ain't 
no veteran?”’ “No.” “Well, then, bossa, jis 
make me a volunteer ; I ain't proud about it.” 


—A statue to Horace Greeley is a project in 
the hands of I. W. England, of the P York 
Sun. The sum of $5,975 has already been se- 
ge son acta is wanted. At the head of 
celebrated teacher and disciplinarian, Hon. | $5 0 “The ut cn gee psig roca 
; . , : ‘ e statue is to stand i inti 
a hea Pap it ie vy who doubtless | House Square, opposite that of Franklin ned 
as wad ae 6 - and Tt lie mind. the Sun proposes that it be made directly and 
wh aie daa rs ~ pelieve the only) col- unvailed next year on Mr. Greeley’s birth-da 
: e 2 udent to that institution. e said | the 3d of February, when the philosopher wili 
0 - afterwards that he was @ young man of | be sixty-two years old. Mr. Gireeley’s idea is 
segs Promise. A‘ter leaving Antioch College, | that statutes should not be made nntil the men 
rate gs oe oe of _ they represent are dead; but if his friends 
troit, Michigan. He was Talaad is ta aes oon? ER Se ene oy aneeaes Selp 
termaster’s Department, and acted as clerk . 
during the whole war. He had in his posses. 
sion certificates from the colonel and other 
officers of the regiment, speaking of him in 
terms of highest commendation ; subsequently 
he went to Washington and was given a clerk- 
ship of one hundred dollars per month. He 
afterwards pursued a course of study at How- 
ard University, Wilmington Delaware, and 
—— ole: Merde Thence removed to 
rkansas, where he was practicing la 
he met his sad fate. . a ws 
Yours for the right. 
- Wa. E. Waker. 
ee I 
The President’s Private and Pub- 
lic Record. 


RECONSTRUCTION, 

Mr. L. H. Putnam, of Philadelphia, came 
here last month with what purports to be a new 
plan of reconstracting the Southern States, 
There may be some difference of detail, bat in 
general bis plan is the same as one promul- 
gated shortly after the war. Mr. Putnam de- 
livered an addresa before the young men of the 


| 








rominent Chicago architect computes 
that at least three miles of fronts will be re- 
built in the burnt district of the South Side 
the coming season for commercial purposes, 
and that tue new buildings will compare ta- 
vorably with the old. While this estimate 
shows a marvollous amount of euergy and eu 
—— it is probably not too liberal. It is to 
be hoped, however, that iu the hurry of the 
work of rebuilding, the importance of erecting 
durable and, as nearly as may be, fire-proof 
structures, will not be lost sight of. 


accomplished officers, maintaining high position 
in private life, and were just such men as an 
Examining Board would have recommended to 
hold on for the balance of their natural lives. 
Thus it has always been with defaulting cash- 
iers and book-keepers. They had held their 
= long enough to learn how to steal and 
ide their frauds, and thus it will be so long as 
man is subject to temptation and liable to be 
led from the paths of rectitude. 
We thus expressed ourselves on the subject 
of Civil Service Reform on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1870, and we have seen no reason since for 
a change of opinion: 
The cry for “Civil Service Reform” is an- 
other of the glittering generalities proclaimed 
by those who are attempting to disrupt the 
Republican party. It is a cry for the restora- 
tion of the “‘barnacles’’ who have been so ruth- 
leesly removed from office by General Grant, to 
make places for better and more active and 
efficient men. The Departments at Washing- 
ton were literally in posseesion of these vener- 
able fossils, and every Cabinet officer who has 
had the nerve to displace them with more ener- 
getic men has found it decidedly to the interest 
and advantage of the Government, Secretary 
Cox believed that the ‘‘barnacles”’ were es- 
sential to the proper performance of the busi- 
ness of his Department, and he not only kept 
the most venerable of them in position, but 
restored many who had been dismissed by his 
predecessor. An Examining Board, composed 
principally of these fossils, succeeded in pack- 
ing the Census Bureau with old public func- 
tionaries, whose principal qualification was to 
“know how not to do it,” to the detriment of 
applicants of superior ability and better qual 


FMANCIPATION DAY. 

An attempt to commemorate the promalga- 
tion of the Emancipation Proclamation resulted 
in a failure. The people took no interest in it. 
In this city where there are thousands who 
were freed by the proclamation, and other 
thousands whose relatives and friends were 
blessed hy it, only about two hundred persons 
turned out to celebrate the most auspicious 
event that has occurred in the history of our 
race. And these came dropping in so slowly 
that at half-pasteight o'clock there were scarcely 
enough persons present to justify the managers 
in beginning the exercises. Half past nine 
arrived before the audience was fairly gath- 
ere’. Two of 

TAK SPEECHES 

were excellent in conception and delivery, and 
deserved to be heard by a larger audience. 
The third, or rather the first, was a failure, 
The orator, a distinguished military chief, 
whose title shall in this correspondence be 
‘nameless evermore,” forgot his piece. And 
yet this speech, the one not delivered, was the 
only one reported next morning, the reason for 
which you sball see anon. 


‘‘New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were best ; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of.truth.’’ 
The people recognize the necessity for the 
change in the Constitution, and the fact that 
unless enforced it is valueless. They also 
know that President Grant has not hesitated 
to enforce the law, and that under his adminis- 
tration the country has reached a degree of 
pacification hardly to have been expected in so 
short a time after a long and exceedingly em- 
bittered contest. They know that he can be 
depended apon in the future as in the past, 
while a change might result in jeopardizing 
the great results of the war not yet fully har- 
vested. 
In no section is the esteem for President 
Grant greater than among the friends of the 
Union in the South, and no part of the people 
recognize more clearly the necessity for his re- 
election. 


—A married woman in Decatur, Ohio, the 
other day, pining for her husband's society, 
went with her three little children to the bil- 
liard room and took a seat by his side. ‘It’s 
disgraceful,” said he, looking daggers at her. 
“I know it,” continued the injured wife, “and 
you have borne the disgrace so long, my dear, 
that I am determined henceforth to share it 
with you,’’ and she took out her knitting work 
and settled down for the evening. He went 
home much earlier, and it was the Inst of him 
seen in that billiard room. 


Thus far his enemies have failed in ever 

attempt to destroy his character. He will 
fight it out on the line he occupies if it takes 
all summer, and it probably will take all sum- 
ner and @ goodly share of the autumn. He 
has made a singularly honest and able admin- 
istration. As the elected chief of the Repub- 
lican party he bas kept every pledge made by 
his friends with Roman sincerity and firmness. 
"he most radical Republican cannot quarrel 
with General Grant. Those who were impa- 
tient with Mr. Lincoln even—such men, let us 
say, as Wendell Phillips and Benjamin F. 
Butler !—are fully satisfied with Grant. The 
assaults made upon him are only evidences of 
his strength with the people. His enemies 
have no charges against him but corner grocery 
and bar-room scandal. 

On the other hand, in every respect Grant 
has met the highest expectations of the coun- 
try. He has, as we have said, kept every 
pledge made as a Republican to the party 


—‘‘Thomas,”’ said a father to his son, “don’t 
let that girl make a fool of you. Louk sharp. 
Remember the adage, that ‘ Love is blind.’ "’ 
“Oh, that adage won't wash,” said Tow. 
‘Talk about love’s being blind! Why, I see 
tem times as much in that girl as you do.” 


—A little Danbury girl, whea asked by her 
mother about suspicious little bites in the sides 
of a dozen choice apples, answered “ Perhaps, 
mamma, the may have been frost-bittten, it 
was so cold last night.’’ The mother retreated. 


—A new invention is an ear-ring’made to fit 


WHY OUR CELEBRATIONS FAIL. 





‘This failure of ours is not a solitary thing. I pre- 


Such meetings fail almost everywhere. The 
reason is not hard to find. It does not arise 
from the indifference of the people or their lack 


correct matters of no interest, and yet I have 
been requested repeatedly by friends in Cin 
cinnati to deny the statement. Your corre- 


fer colored teachers from the fact that the 
prejudices of the Southern whites against 
Northern whites are so great it weuld be difficult 


Ilis unswerging enforcement of law 
has been to them a protection asd shield, 
which they are not willing shall be laid aside. 


ifications. 


All who are accustomed to transact business 
with the Departments at Washington will admit 


which nominated him. He has made an honest, 
patient, resolute endeavor to reduce the debt, 
and although we have not, in any way, com- 
mended Mr. Boutwell’s method of managing 


over a diamond ear-ring and completely conceal 
it, so that a lady when traveling may wear her 
diamonds in her ears and yet have them com- 
pletely hidden from sight. 


that there never has been a period when public 
business was more efficiently and promptly 
performed than itis at present. ‘‘Red tape” 
is no longer allowed to trip up the searcher 
after information ia the Departments at every 
step, and there are comparatively few of those 
morose old public functionaries to snarl and 
growl at every one who may find it necessary 
to approach their sanctuaries. ‘I'ake, for in- 
stance, the Post Office Department, where ac- 
tive and business men, in the prime of life, have 
been substituted for men who were so much 
behind the age that they actually thought they 
were a necessity to the proper performance of 
the public business. Mr. Jenckes and his fol- 
iowers would have held up their hands in holy 
horror if they had been consulted as to the 
propriety of their removal, but most of them 
have gone, and active business capacity hus 
triamphed over old fogyism. The impression 
now is that there are but few of those who are 
left in any of the Departments who could not 
be superseded by better men, both to the ad- 
vantage of the public and to the decided in- 
terest of the Government. 

Indeed, we have been assured by a close ob- 
server of affairs at Wasbington, who was for- 
merly a great advocate of the civil service 
hobby, that he has come to the conclusion, 
generally speaking, that the first three years 
of the service of a public official are the best 
years for the Government. During that time 
they are energetic in the performance of their 
duties ; after the third year their energies are 
devoted to the study of ‘ how not to do it.” Not 
even the most strenuous Democrat will deny 
that tbe Departments under the administration 
of Andrew Johnson were mere hospitals for 
disabled politicians, and that fraud and dis- 
honesty in the Departments were the rule rather 
than the exception. In the Post Office Depart- 
ment a refreshment and liquor room was kept, 
provided with all kinds of viands for the free 
use Of the officials, by the mail and stationery 
contractors. ,They were allowed to defraud the 
Government, and in this way they recognized 
the services of the old functionaries, who winked 
at their rascality. Whether they gave them 
any more substantial recognition of their ser- 


Notwithstanding then the envy of his politi. 
cal foes, and their ‘‘new departures” and 
‘* passive policies,” and the talk of ‘‘ centraliza- 
tion, usurpation, imperialism, &c.,” the great 
body of the people believe him to be honest, 
pure, and faithful in the discharge of his duty ; 
and they, the people, will triumphantly re- 
elect him to finish up the work of cementing 
the Union in one compact, indissoluble whole, 
which neither the machinations of domestic, 
nor the intrigues of foreign foes, shall be able 
to destroy. , 


of patriotism, but from the fact that nearly ev- 
erywhere, some individual or the officers of 
s)me society seek to turn this great stream of 
gratitude and patriotism, to their own use ; to 
make it grind a private grist—hence the people 
refuse to respond when called on to assist in 
these celebrations. I think they do right. 

It is notorious here that the celebration (?) 
in Cincinnati, had a two-fold purpose—first, to 
bring a crowd, that the festival in the vestry 
for the benefit of the church might be liberally 
patronized; second, that a speech written, 
committed to memory, and practiced in private 
for the delectation of personal friends, though 
forgotten when the time for delivery came, 
should appear in print and Be sent to Washing- 
ton where the orator (?) is an applicant for 
office. 

A traveler in the East met at Cairo a ven- 
erable looking fig merchant whose only words, 
uttered with a gravity befitting his appearance, 
were: “In the name of the Prophet, figs!” 
The traveler thought surely so venerable and re- 


the Treasury, we recognize the administration, 
has meant to fund the debt, reduce the interest 
and release the people from the burden of tax- 
ation. Without absolving the Secre from 
any of our criticisms, we pass this to the credit 
of the Administration. In the question with 
our relations with England we have seen the 
President grapple with the gravest problem in 
our diplomacy and settle it, and in that alone 
win for himself an enduring fame. In dealing 
with Spain there bas been a patience, a candor, 
a single-mindedness of purpose which, although 
at times vexation to an impatient and impulsive 
public opinion, has kept the peace and not 
permitted us to drift into a fretful and useless 
war. In the Indian question he has shown hu- 
manity and breadth of purpose wonderfully at 
variance with the savage and blind traditions 
of former administrations. Every Christian 
heart in America must throb kindly toward 
President Grant for his humanity and good 
temper in dealing with the wayward children 
of the forest. In the Mormon question he has 
trampled upon an evil as gigantic as that of 
slavery—upon polygamy—which as the re- 
maing “twin relic of barbarism,” has been a 
scandal to our age. And so in every instance 
of administrative policy! Athome and abroad 
he has preserved the honor of the flag and the 
purity of the administration. Crime and mal- 
easance in office have been severely punished ; 
and we have a President who will have no 
parley with roguery or inchpacity in any De- 
partment of the Government.—N. Y”. Herald. 


or oe oo 


—In one thing only do the compartments of 
the carriages of European railroads seem to ex 
cel our drawing room or saloon cars, and that is 
the privacy they allow the occupants. But even 
in this respect our cars now equal those of Eu- 
rope. You can, if you pay for it, secure a com- 
partment, and while you have all the privacy 
of European carriages run none of their risks. 
A murder, an outrage, or an open-handed rob- 
bery is impossible in an American car, for the 
traveler can immediately communicate with the 
conductor or his fellow passengers; but these 
things frequently occur over seas. 





spondent at that point implied that ‘‘ during 
my convection with the Colored Citizen,” pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, it was edited, &c., by white 
men—a clique—with colored men as “ figure- 
heads.” ‘The paper was started with the war, 
and was published regularly every Thursday 
in the interest mainly of colored soldiers, as- 
sisted by Government and sanitary missions. 
The office editing was done by myself iu our 
own office. Editorial papers were furnished 
by Messrs. Corbin, Easton, and Liverpool, with 
white printers, because we could not get col- 
ored; financially, it was conducted in the 
interest of a (colored) clique, as all such joint) 7, the Kuitor of the New National Era: 
stock companies are, and of right should be.| ‘The Legislature of the State of New Jer. 
When the war closed it was in debt, and Was) sey met on Tuesday last, and on the elec. 
discontinued. 
Yours, 


for them to obtain board. This difficulty the 
colored teachers would not labor under. 

You will confer quite a favor by communi- 
cating with me immediately and letting me 
know the prospect for obtaining such persons. 
Should you succeed let them be first-class 
teachers and of undoubted character. 
Respectfully yours, 


—The eleven Territories exceed by nearly 
200,000 square miles the aggregate area of ail 
the at present admitted States of the Union. 


OMATFE A. 


LEGAL ENTERPRISE! 


$150,000. 
Grand Gift Concert 


in aid of the 


MERCY HOSPITAL AT OMAHA, 


under the auspices of the 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


JANUARY 30th, 1872. 








James H. Hovstin, 
Superintendent Education Perry County. 





Letter from New Jersey. =e 
— J. F. Dezenvorr. 
Norro.k, Va., January 20, 1872. 
~~. ——— _—> <a Ge - 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 13th, 1872. 











A Man with Nerves of Steel. 
Young Dovaldson, the daring eronaut, who 
made a balloon ascension at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 30th of August last, and per- 
formed a series of trapeze feata when a mile or 
more from the earth, repeated his thrilling per- 
formance in Norfolk on Monday last. There 
was no basket to the balloon, but its place was 
supplied " a trapeze similar to those used by 
cireus performers, and above the trapeze was 
placed a hoop, secured to which was a suit of 
heavy clothing to be used by the ariel voyager 
when he encountered the cold currents. The 
Norfolk Journal in describing the ascension 
says that when the balloon was released from 
its moorings and reached # great altitude Don- 
aldson suddenly and apparently with little 
effort threw himself into a sitting posture on 
the bar, kissing his hand to the crowd below. 
Suddenly, pretending to-lose his balance, he 
fell backwards, sliding head downward until 
he caught by his toes on the side ropes that 
suspended the trapeze bar. In this perilous 
position he swung to and fro several seconds— 
a time which seemed an age to the awe-stricken 
crowd below. It was curious to observe the 
varying emotions of the crowd—as varying as 
the diepositions of each individual. Some were 


tion of officers.two very respectable colored 
men were elected—one as doorkeeper of the 
ladies’ gallery in the Senate, and the other in 
the House. This is the first recognition that 
bas been made of the citizenship of the colored 
man so far as office is concerned. But I regard 
this as almost compulsory. The spring muni- 
cipal election and the fall election may have 
something to do with it. We hold the balance 
of power in the State, and permit me to say 
that I have been complimented, both by white 
and colored, as being instrumental in bringing 
it about, by the agitation which I made on the 
subject in the papers of the State, and by talk- 
ing continually. 1 have also succeeded at last 
in having two colored men impanneled on the 
United States grand jury. This is progress, 
but slowly. Yours for the right, 

Wa. EK. Wacker. 


(For the New National Era.| 
Gen. Grant Our Next President. 


J. P. Sampson. 
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Interrogatory. 


Reader, were you ever a colored boy? Have 
you ever gone to school with your heart thump- 
ligious a man tmust be honest and sell a good ing tramp, tramp the boys are marching, and 
article of figs. He purchased, but found the | been obliged to walk round a crowd of white 
figs musty, the change wrong, and the aged boys, because they chose to put themselves 
merchant a chent. right into your path, and had it leap into your 

In like manner these gentlemen “in the name | throat by a—“ cuff that nigger” yelled into 
of Liberty,” call on the people to grind their | Your cars, and after doing all tnat one aed of 
axes. The people refuse, and I say amen! fists could do against half a dozen other pairs, 

were you unmereifully beaten (two or three 
policemen passing meanwhile) until some old 
woman With a bundle of tracts and a marvel- 
ously large bonnet came along and rescued 
you? Did you trudge on at her side, your boy- 
ish heart swelling with gratitude and revenge, 
the former greatly in the ascendant, and have 
her ask you what you did “to those boys to 
make them mad?” and you replied ‘‘ nothing !"’ 


ae AGENTS WANTED.-@a 


$150,000 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Highest Prize, 
$50,000 GOLD COIN. 
TICKETS, $3.00 Each, or Two for $5.00. 
This enterpri ‘n bona fide and indorsed by 
the Governor and best business men in the State 
of Nebraska, also the Sisters of Mercy. 
For full particulars address 
_  PATTEE & GARDINER, 
Business Managers, Omaha, Nebraska., 
Or PATTEE & CO., 
114 Broadway, New York. 





PROTECTION. 

I observe that a very prominent journal here 
published the extract from my last letter on 
this subject, together with your strictures on 
the same. I call your attention to the petition 
presented to Congress, praying for at least a 
nearer approach to free trade. In it you find 
a complete list of the names of colored men, 
who have seen the effects of ‘‘protection’’ on 


The following notice is from the Freeman's 
Journal, N. Y., December 80, 1871: 

‘The Omaha 7. Enterprise in aid of the 
Mercy Hospital at Omaha, where the sick and 
destitute of all nations are cared for by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy free of charge, is truly a charitable 


white laborers and can readily apply it to their 
brethren. However, I will not discuss it, but 
leave the matter to my friend, whose first paper 
on the subject is herewith inclosed. 


and did she walk you asquare or two out of 
your way, and compel you to listen to the story 
of the boy who could not tell a lie; while vis- 
ions of doing without recess, sitting with the 


‘¢ With fame in just proportion envy grows ; 
The man that makes a character, makes a foe.”’ 


The lives of all great men, ancient and mod- 
ero prove the truth of the above words of the 


thrilled with admiration of the courage of the 
daring man and kept their eyes riveted on him. 
Others shuddering with horror tarned away 
with pallid faces and beating hearts and cov- 
ered their eyes with their hands to shut out the 


vices is not known, but it is fair to presume 
that free drinks were not all the compensation 
they received. 


The case of Commissioner Wilson, of the 


Every con- 
venience is at hand, while in Kurope if you 
merely want a glass of water you must wait, no 
matter how thirsty, until the train stops. In 
our saloon cars every passenger is guaranteed 


undertaking, and is sanctioned and indorsed by 
the Governor and best business men of the State. 
The tickets are $8 each, or two for $5. The 
ge prize is $50,000 in gold. The drawing 
takes place in public January 30. Dr. Gardiner, 


hysician to Mercy Hospital, has associated with 
im Mr. Pattee. Full particulars can be had by 

oe Pattee & Gardiner, Omaha, Nebraska. 
jan 11-3t 


a seat, and if this management could be im- 
proved at all it would be by selling tickets for 
them at the window in the depot, where the 
traveler could secure his place and pay his 
fare at the same time. € escape, too, an- 
other nuisance which tourists abroad have to 
put up with, the inevitable extra charge for 
baggage. This advantage of the American 
system has not been lost sight of by foreign 
powers, and it is not surprising to learn that 
Pullman will before long have many of his 
cars on their roads. 


Land Office, who has been in possession of bis 
place from time immemorial, is another one in 
point. General @rant in his letter to Secretary 
@ox said he “had lost confidence in him,” and 
when he gives the reason for his loss of confi- 
dence to the Senate, we have no doubt that 
public opinion will sustain him. The receipts 
of the Land Office for the past seven years have 
been $12,295,000, and the expense of the col- 
lection of this amount of money hos been 
$7,379,000, or about seventy-five cents for every 
dollar collected. A new man put in this posi- 
tion will displace a considerable number of the 
*‘parnacles’’ of the public treasury, and we 
have no doubt that the expense of the office, 
with energy and economy, will be reduced one- 
half. One thing is remarkable with regard to 
most of these old public functionaries—they 
have a knack of becoming wealthy off small 
salaries, and when called upon to retire they 
seldom become public beneficiaries. 

The English civil service practice is the con- 
stant theme of these mouthing reformers. They 
forget the railings of Dickens at the ‘barna 
cles’ of the English departments, which seem 
to be in the entire possession of the same class 
of men who they would give permanent posi- 
tion to in this young and vigorous country. 
The fact is that any intelligent and energetic 
man, who is capable of condacting private busi- 
ness, can perform the much less onerous public 
duties, after a week's practice, as well as the 


dreadful sight. Faint shrieks were heard from 
the ladies, and some turned to leave the spot, 
but true to the characteristic of their sex— 
curiosity—concluded to take one more look, 
and looking once, looked again. Throwing 
himself back in his seat on the bar the eronaut 
sat astride the same. Then began a series of 
gymnastic evolutions, balancing himself on his 
back, turning over and “ skinning the cat,” by 
the side ropes, &v. Upward grandly and 
steadily rose the balloon, cleaving the air like 
a mighty bird. At length it looked like a 
mere speck in the clouds. Opera glasses and 
telescopes were brought into requisition, and 
by their aid Denaldson could be seen still per- 
forming his gymnastic feats. After rising to a 
tremendous height the balloon hung for a few 
moments seemingly suspended in mid air, and 
then sailed off in a southeastero direction. 
When the balloon was a mere speck in the dis- 
tance, invisible to the naked eye and almost 
through powerful telescopes, the man with 
nerves of steel and the heart of a lion repeated 
his daring trapeze feat of hanging head down- 
ward, suspended by his toes. Such a scene 
was never before witnessed in Norfolk, and 
seldom anywhere in the world. The descrip- 
tion of such a scene reads like a romance, 
but the reality far surpasses the most vivid 
powers of “ word painting,” and we desist from 
the vain effort to depict it. When the wrial 
ship had reached an altitude of about half a 


girls, or wearing the dunce cap, singly and uni- 
tedly, flitted before your blurred organs of 
sight, until you wished in your tortured mind 
that that virtuous youth han never been born, 
or that a kind hand had strangled him at his 
birth? To be sure you might have run away 
and left the old lady to ponder upon the in- 
gratitude of the human race in general, and 
the negro portion of it in particular; but you 
wouldn’t do that, no you would bave borne 
anything, even to the loss of that bright little 
pin-cushion which you bought at the Anti- 
Slavery Fair to give Jennie Brown; and which 
took the larger portion of your little hoard, 
earned by holding horses, shoveling snow, and 
the like, and which you smile through your 
tears to know is safely pinned up in the breast- 
pocket of that waistcoat mother bade you 
‘‘wear to school and never mind.” O If she 
only knew! 

Released at length, have you made your ap- 
| pearance just in time to “hold out your hand, 
sir,’’ for the reception of six or eight stinging 
blows from a heavy rattan in the hands of a 
white teacher, whose one article of faith was 
‘spare the rod and spoil the child?” 


poet. Look at the history of the great men of 
our own country. Begin with the immortal 
Washington. Here was a man who made for 
himself fame and a name in the service of his 
country, whose character was irreproachable 
and spotless; yet we find him denounced as a 
traitor to that country which owed all to him. 
And so of all the great men of the country down 
to our own time. The truth still holds good. 
Look at the case of President Grant. He, 
like Washington, has made for himself fame 
and a name in the service of his country. In 
the dark days of rebellion he stood as a bulwark 
between the country and its assailants, resist- 
ing every attack he pressed on until evercom- 
ing all opposition, the supremacy of the law 
was re established and the Union was preserved. 
Even then envy was busy with his fame, striv- 
ing to detract from his merit by aspersion upon 
his private character and accusing him of 
wantonly sacrificing the lives of his soldiers. 
Klevated to the highest position of the peo- 
ple—the Presidency—we find that in propor- 
tion a» his fame increases, envy is at work. 
He is now accused of being a usurper, of 


I regret that you make brevity one of the 
conditions of the discussion in a subject which 
embraces so large a field of matter. Few men 
possess the power of crystallizing ideas as the 
editor of the Era. 

ALCORN UNIVERSITY, 

1 am glad to learn, will open about the Ist of 
February, proximo. Profs. Mitchell, Mioer, 
and Blackburn, though drawing pay from the 
Ist of October, will no doubt be glad to re- 
sume labor professionally. Much of this suc- 
cess is due to Co.onen Samven J. Inevann, 
whom I believe to be the leader of the colored 
public wen of Mississippi. Alcorn es- 
teemed him as ao incorruptible politician, and 
I can vouch for his desire to leave a clean record 
behind him. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
the system of mixed schools could not have 
been tried in that State; but since they re- 
solved otherwise, 1 commend Col. Ireland's 
determination to make those for colored youth 
as excellent a8 possible. ° 





fb PIPE FOUNDERS, 
Orrice or WasHineron Aquepvct, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 4, 1872. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the undersigned until 12 o’clock on the first day 
of February, 1872, for the delivery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of one and one-quarter mil- 
lions (more or less) of pounds of 30 inch and 20 
inch cast iron water pipes and special castings. 

No proposals for pipes and special castings will 
be received except in the printed form, which, 
with specifications and forms of contract, and 
any desired information, can be obtained on ap- 
plication in person or by letter to 

Oo. E. BABCOCK, 

rz wd of Engineers, U. S. A., 
Chief Engineer Washington Aqueduct. 

jan 11-3t 


—Lincoln University, situated near Oxford, 
in Chester county, is an institution we have 
had to commend more than once. With the 
single exception of Howard University, it is 
the ouly institution in the country where col- 
ored youth can receive a classical education, 
or be fitted for enlightened ministerial labor. 
It has from its inception been ably managed 
by @ board of trustees, conspicuous among the 
members of which are many of the leading 
clergymen and laymen of the Presbyterian 
Church. The growth of the institution has 
necessitated the erection of a new building, 
and to provide this without incurring debt the 
trustees make an appeal to the friends of the 
University and liberal education generally for 
funds. A meeting to accomplish this ond. will 
be held on Wednesday evening at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Lombard street, below 
Nisth. It is to be hoped that a liberal at- 


Gov. 


THE LATE OOTAVIUS V. CATTO! 


Small and large photegrenbe of the late Oc- 
tavius V. Catto, killed during election in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, October 11, 1871, for 
sale. These paveuer are taken by Broad- 
bent & Bro., Philadelphia, and are the only true 

ictures in the market. Cartes de visite twenty- 

















THE COLORED SCHOOLS 
of Cincinnati are, 1 believe, equal, if noi supe 
rior, to any iu the country. Like those of 


Washington, they are controlled, managed, and 
taught exclusively by the colored people. 
About 25 teachers are employed, with salaries 
ranging from $540 to $2,220 per year. By 
reason of the very high standard of examina 
tion required, there is almost a monopoly of 
positions. The man who instructs in the alpha 
bet must hold the eame grade ef certificate as 
the superintendent. 

For some years it has been the aim to give 
colored youth the same advantages enjoyed by 
whites, and I think we come very near doing 
80. 

However, we are about to amend our eonsti- 
tution by means of a convention to be elected 
in April, and my impression is, that after 1873 
the Colored School Board of Cincinnati will go 
‘where the woodbine twineth.’’ Should they 
take away our management, I trust they will 
give us mixed schools. “ Depucu.” 


rE 


Civil Rights and Social Equality. 


ee 


Pension Division, Tazasury DePaRTMEn?, 
Wasuinoton, D, C., January 15, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
ficur discussion of the Civil Rights Bill, 
Probably we are all willing to admit that the 


te, 


Ilave you ever studied Smith’s Geography 
with a carefully cut card held over that very 
Worst type of the negro, presented in painful 
contrast to the most perfect of the Caucasian 
on the opposite page? Have the words “ su- 
perior to all others,”’ referring to the latter, ever 
stuck in your throat while flashes of heat shot 
out all over your body, and defiant pride made 
you ‘‘go down,”’ while some other boy, no 
more ambitious but less sensitive, “ went up?” 

Have you ever tasted the sweet revenge of 
sticking pins into the eyes of that spul driver 
in the picture of a cotton field at the head of 
the lesson on Georgia? No! then you don't 
know what a jolly experience belongs to nine. 
tenths of the free-bora colored men in this land 
of liberty ; then you can't see the necessity for 
all this commotion among them about the Sup. 
plement to the Civil Rights Bill. You who do 
not know what it is to have been kicked in by- 
ways, hooted on highways, dragged off rail- 
ways, driven to the decks of steamboats, 
hurled from the eommanion table in your Fa 
ther’s House, till in your agony and humiliation, 
your wretchedness and despair, you cursed God 
and—lived. 





Farts Licuen. 


ail 


trampling upon the Constitution and the law, 
and striving to create an Empire upon the ruin 
of the Republic. Never was the truth that asa 
man makes character, he makes foes, more clear- 
ly exemplified than in the case of Gen. Grant. 

Never since the United States have been a 
Republic have we had a President who has 
confined himself so closely to the Constitution 
and the law, as has President Grant. He has 
carried out to the letter, the oath which he 
took on his inauguration—‘‘to faithfully exe- 
cute the laws of the United States.’’ Nor can 
his political foes point to a single instance 
wherein he has exceeded the authority given to 
him, by the Constitution or the laws. His ad- 
ministration has been marked throughout by 
an earnest desire to relieve the country from 
the burden of debt caused by the war, and to 
restore the peaceful relations which should 
exist between the different sections of the coun- 
try. He has, in order to secure the first result, 
demanded rigid honesty in the collection and 
disbursement of the public revenue, and the 
success that has crowned his efforts is attested 
by the large reduction of the public debt, and 
the great decrease in taxation. 

To bring about peaceful relations between the 








different sections, he has not hesitated to en- 


mile, and struck the colder current of air, the 
sronaut was observed to climb up to the hoop, 
aud get his suit of thick clothes. Descending 
to the bar he dressed himself, and then resumed 
the gymnastic display—exercising himself to 
keep warm. Those who were fortunate to have 
telesco saw the balloon gradually descend- 
ting. Occasionally the wronaut would throw 
down a bag of sand to enable the balloon to 
rise—the country probably not being suited 
for a descent. Late in the evening it was ru- 
mored that Donaldson had descended safely 
near Kempsville, in Princess Anne county. 


————_-—__ ~~» <> eo 


—A San Domingo letter of the 5th instant 


President Baez had made overtures to England 
and Italy for a triple alliance for the mainte- 
nance of ,the integrity of the Republic of San 
Larry in the event of negotiations with the 
United States failed. Germany declined being 
® party to the alliance, but the other two par- 
ties are willing to form such an alliance. 
Cabral has fled. Port-au-Platte is being rap- 
idly rebuilt. Business is impreving. 


—Noble county, Obio, with a _pegulesion of 


20,000 people, is well worthy of the name it 
bears. There is not a case on the criminal 
docket, 2ad not a person has been arrested for 
a whole year on acriminal charge. ‘There were 
Only five lawsuits last year, and if it hado’t 
been for a meddling lawyer three of these would 





states that the rumor was prevalent there that ee the Mormons. They cannot be admitted as 


a State with their present immoral and un- 
christian social institution of polygamy. 





not have been recorded. 


best of them—though it may take time for him 
to learn “ how not to do it.” 


Balt. American. 


_> oe ———- 


—The Utah delegate in Congress, Hooper, is 


either very stupid or designs to humbug his 
Mormon constituents by asserting that the 
Territory would be admitted as a State within 
ninety days. 
not ) 
polygamy is killed off beyond rocovery ; and it 
is quite unlikely this 
ninety days, or in a year. 
mistake for the Federal Government to loosen 
the grip it has taken on that relic of barbarism, 


a 


It is certain that Congress will 
mit Utah asa State until Mormonism or 


can be accomplished in 
It would be a serious 
until the evil is effectaally extir- 


r. Hooper is inspiring @ foolish ho 


—A chambermaid at the seminary boardin g: 


house, Bangor, Maine, while shaking a rug out 
of a seeond-story window recently, lost her 
balance, tarned a complete somersault, and 
came down to the ground witha rush. An ob- 
server Was horror-stricken at the sight and 
supposed, of course, that the maid was killed ; 
but to his utter astonishment after a moment’s 
rest she jumped up, ran into the house, and re- 
sumed her work as if nothing had happened. 


—General D. E. Sickles’ father is a farmer 


of the modern school, and it is said that the 


tendance in more senses thar one will be pres- 
ent.— Phila. Press. 


—Two hundred and sixty-five prominent 
English physicians and surgeons have signed a 
memorandum certifying that alcohol, in what- 
ever form, should be prescribed with as much 


tions for its use should be so framed as not to 
be interpreted as a sanction for excess or the 


passed. The signres xepress the firm convic- 
tion that the large amount of drinking of alco- 
holic liquors in Greut Britain is one of the most 
hurtful evils of the day, destroying, more than 


pe | anything else, the health, happiness, and wel- 


fare of the working classes, These physicians 
say that they will gladly support any wise 
legislation which would tend to restrict within 
proper limits the use of alcoholic beverages, and 
to introduce temperance. Among the signa- 
tures are to be found the names of distinguish- 
ed physicians and surgeons in extensive prac- 
tice, army surgeons of high rank, inspectors 
general of hospitals, professors in medical 
colleges, and members of the medical stuffs 
attached to hospitals in London and the pro- 
vinces. 


—A Michigan correspondent writes: “We 
believe an actual computation of the number 
of the old clothes sent to each male snfferer, 
by the forest fires in Michigan, would give him 








milk from his costly cows is more expensive 
than his son’s cham 


pagne. 


abont 200 pairs of old pants and 100 old boots 
per capita.” 


care @8 aby powerlul drug, and that the direc- | 


continuance of its use when the occasion has | ° 


ve cents ; large size, suitable for framing, one 
dollar. 

Orders left with, or parties remitting to, J. W. 
Cromwell, Howard University, or 1111 Seventh 
street N. W., Washington, D. C., promptly 
attended to. jan 11-4t 


U. S. Land Agency. 


WE PURCHASE, SELL, axp EXCHANGE 
LANDS, in Large or Small Tracts, in all parts 
of the United States. We make Surveys and 
Geological Examinations. We form Colonies. 
We find Capital for Mining and Developing 
Laud. We Examine Titles) Pay Taxes, &c. 
We have Correspondents allover the Uniou and 
Europe. We want large bodies of Land for the 
European market. We have small tracts of 60 
to 500 acres to sell on your own terms. 
ddress 
United States Land Co., 

Central Office, 615 Broadway, N. Y’. 
jan18-4t 


REE SEEDS, BOOKS, AND SAMPLE 
Pac , Alaska Clover, and copies of the 
American Journal sent free to all who send 


stamps to . Address 
pone Pay Powe: p. BOYER & CO., 
_ Parkersburg, Chester County, Pa, 


_ jan 25-4t 


wr axp Jos Painrina of every de- 
done at this office, 418 Eleventh 
street, : 

























it is considercd, that, according to Abraham 
Lincoln, the great issue of the war was Haman 
Equality. | 
iu making the motion by which theese two 
measures sre associated, I seize the first oppor- 
tunity since the introdaction of my bill more 
than two years ago of securing for it the atten- 
tion of the Senate, Beyond this is with me a 
sentiment of daty. In the uncertainties of life 
I would not defer for a day the discharge of 
this immeasurable obligation to fellow-citisens 
insulted and oppressed, nor would I postpone 
that much desired harmony which can be 
assured only through this act of justice. The 
oppurtunity is of infinite value, and I dare not 
neglect it. My chief regret is that I cannot do 
more to impress it upon the Senate. I wish I 
were stronger. I wish I were more able to 
exhibit this commanding daty. But I can try, 
and should the attempt fail [ am not without 
hope that it may he made in some other form, 
with increased advantage from this diseussion. 
I trust that it will not fail. Farnestiy, con- 
filently I appeal to the Srnate for its votes 
Let the record be made at last, which shall be 
the cap-stone of tie reeonstructed Repubiic. 
I make this appeal for the sake of the Senate. 
which will rejoice to be relieved from a painful 
discussion ; for the sake of fellow-e:tize:.s whom 
1 cannut forget; and for the sake of the Re- 
ublic now dishonored through a denial of 
justice. I make it fn the name of the great 
Declaration, aud aiso of that Equality before 
the Law which is the supreme ruie of conduct, 
to the end especiaily that fellow citizens may 
be vindicated in the * pursuit of happiness,’ 
according to the immortal promise, and thet 
the angel Education may not be driven from 
their doors. There is beauty in art, in litera- 
ture, in science, and in every tr:umph of intel- 
ligenee, all of which I covet for my country ; 
but there is a higher beauty still in relieving 





Bazstish Suggestions ow the Amor- 


t 4 
ican Judiciary. | eagle, that keep aloof while the day shone, may 











The London Economist in an article on 
the proper mode of selecting Judges in the Re- 
publican States makes the following suggestions 
in the case of the City of New York, which, 
seeing the course from which it comes, is 
worthy of some consideration : 


We believe that the one suggested originally 
by Prevost Parapot to meet a very different 
set of dangers, is the only one from which se- 
rious good can be expected. The Legislature 
mast dismiss all existing Judges, appoint a list 
of its owo—of course re-appointing by prefer. 
ence all who are not diseredited—and then in- 
sert, through the people, in the Constitution a 
elaure sanctioning a system of co optation. 
The Judges alone in a Democratic society have. 
axa body, both an interest in selecting good 
Judges, and a capacity of selecting them. The 
Judges alone—if needful after a two thirds 
vote—can be trusted to dismiss them for cor- 
ruption or incompetence. They, it is clear, 


The grizzly bear, the panther, the nighthawk, 
he cormorant, the noloak, the grobeck, the 


venture nearer now if they dare. Ob! how we 
fly! The rush of the wind, the jamming of the 
car-couplings, the clanging of the wheel, the 
steam hiss, fierce shower of sparks that set the 
night on fire, the shooting past of rocks five 
hundred feet high followed by a precipice @ 
thousand feet deep, make breath short, and the 
heart thump, and the very scalp lift. 

How the shadows shuffle! How the crags 
shiver! How the echoes rave! An express 





way is smoothed down by 

Theo it will not be eo difficult to prepare the 
way for a grander coming ; then the mountains 
shall be made low, and the crooked straight, 
and rough places plain, and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
as together. 


Sarina on Tug Icr.—A correspondent of 
the New York Sun in describing the trial of an 





will know more precisely than any one else 
what the Bench requires, what special form of 
ability is at that moment wanting to it, and 
| they, and they alone, are exempt from a porsi- 
/ ble interest in habitually anjust decisions. 
| ‘They would act under the pressure of a strong 
public opinion, which, even in New York, 
would make malversation nearly impossible ; 
and they would be sensitive to the only compe- 
tent opiniou—that is, the only opinion which 
knows as well as believes—that of the lawyers 
who are compelled to pleid before them. Even 
in New York the majority of Judges are not 
corrupt, and the infinite probability is that if 
they were, they would still take profes 
sional pride in choosing the best men, whose 
goodness could not injure them, aod would 








the poor, in elevating the downtrodden, and 
being a eucoor to the oppressed. There ie 
trne grandeur in an example of justice, makive 
the rigbts of all the same as our oWn, ad 
beating down prejudice, like Satan, under om 
feet. Humbly do I pray that the Republic 
may not lose tins great prize or postpone lit 
enjoyment. 





{From the Irish Republic.] 
fS'and by the Administration. 


The enemies of President Grant, the men wh 
have determined to ruin the Repablican parts 
because they were not permitted to wholly rule 
it, emboldened by the peculiar temperament of 
the demoralized pubiic, are pushing things to 
the very verge of revolution, Witb the cry of 
fraud on their lips, but their own private re- 
venges as incentives, they are using all means, 
wild assertions, reckless accusations, and al) 
the many weapons which men grown reckless 
through wounded pride cad clutch, to create 
confusion in the public mind and in the ranks 
of the Republican party, believing that such 
eonfusion will result in the defeat of Grant, if 
not to their benefit otherwise. 

When the only enemy worthy of fear had 
been thoroughly beaten into an undisciplined 
and disjointed mass, when the entire nation was 
abeut giving its adherence and allegiance to 
the great Republican party, out leap a certain 
number of men, who had built up great and 
good names by long years of faithful labor in 
that party, who meet the incoming people and 
ery, “don't come in bere. Republicanism is 
just as bad as Democracy ; fraud and dishonor 
are here as much as in the broken Democracy.” 
What could the people do under such circum. 
stances? How could it be expected that men 
who had just turned their backs on fraud and 
demoralization, and had just turned their faces 
towards Republicanism, could do otherwise 
than pause outside our party when men who 
were life-long Republicans, men who had been 
credited with honesty and unselfishness—even 
by their enemies—thus calumniated the Repub 
lican party? aE At 

There never was euch political blundering, if 
we can houor it by so respectable a title, in the 
history of a party, as can be laid at the dvors 
of the men who, to be revenged on President 
Grant, would disrupt and destroy the party 
whose record is so bright with good acte, aud 
whose glory was part of the history even of the 
political assasains themeelyes. The history of 
the last dozen years is not so indelibly marked 
on the nation’s tablets that it could not be 
smeared over by the defeat of the Republican 
party now; vor are the great principles vindi- 
cated on the battle field and legalized in the 
foram, the indestructibility of the Union, the 
equality of man, the honor of the nation, the 
defeat of rebellion against national authority, 
so solidly set in the nation’s heart that a defeat 
of the Republican party and a victory of the 
defeated ( onservatives could not pluck them 
out by the roots, even though the nation’s 
heart was torn to pieces. 7 

The mere questions of personal wrongs, when 
they are used to destroy public or national in 
teresta become crimes. What does it signify 
to the nation at lerge if certain men bave been 
ignored in the Government, or others turned 
out of office, if the whole nation must be dis 
turbed to right these wrongs? ‘There may 
have been individuals wronged, there may hav< 
been bad men plaeed in office, bat shall the 
Republican party be torn in pieces to put this 
man out of some office and that man in? 

Had the enemies of President Grant and his 
acministration confined themselves to maniy 
protests against being injured in their own 
house, had they shown the public their wrongs— 
if they had any to show—and then shown their 
Own greatness and unselfishness in a double 
earnestness to keep the Republican purty grea‘ 
and to muke it greater, then indeed c uid they 
have injured President Grant. But whea they 
run into malice, vilily their party, create dis 
trust and confusion, in fact go in to destro; 
the whole fabric ‘or their personal revenge 
they set che President so high in pubiic ests 
mation that they cannot spit their Venow ever 
at his feet. 

We care not who the men are who, at thi- 
hour, when Republicanism is shaping itseif 
into final victury, when the Democratic party 
has laid down in speechiess despair, attemp! 
to create confusion in the Republican party, 
thereby giving the routed time to reform, the; 
deserve rebuke at the hands of the peo: le 

President Grant was the unanimous nominee 
of the Republicaa National Convention. His 
vote at the election, his inaugural, his even ad- 
ministraton since, his gentle firmness durive 
these auurchical times, his whole official record 
prove bim @ true representative of the Repub 
lican party, faithful to ail its grand national 
ideas, For these reasons all true Republicans 
must recognize the Administration as the rep 
resentative power, the ceutial power, of the Re 
publican party. 

The President’s enemies are seeking to defile 
his grand record by throwing the dirt of petiy 
spite over his greatactions. ‘They are creating 
a tempest about the small sins of smal! official- 
They are keeping the pubiie eye 01 the little 
spots and ignore the brightness of things o! 
national and international interest. 

Grant, during his brilliant campaigns, was 
continually barked at by a set of persons whore 
usefulness seems to be barking at great men. 
He came out vict»rivus, and the people reward- 
ed him for his work. 

During his civil command he has been fol- 
lowed up by the same system of gmail abuse, Yi t 
the people do not measure him by his enim:es’ 
lines. ‘They only see the man who led the ar- 
mies to Victory, while his critics were roving 
that he had no right to do so, now leading the 
nation into happiness and prosperity, and they 
are satisfied. 

Whatever political squabbles there may be 
in localities, no matter what men lead the re- 
bellious element of the Republi:an party, we 


seem to their own hearts a sort of apoi- 

ogy for their own vileness. Thus formed 

into a close eorporation, chosen for intelligeuce 

and character, theJdadyes would be fairly above 

the maases of the people, while, if they did 

anything eccentric—if they yielded, for in- 

stance, to the judicial disiike of libel in a de- 

gree opposed to the manners of the couatry— 

tuey would not be-beyond the reach of the 

Leyislacure, which then, as now, could remove 
them by a two-thirds vote. As they would 

hold patronage important to the Bar, the Bar 
would respect them, and gradually a clase of 

lawyers would grow up which looked neither 
to the people nor the politicians, but to the 
Judg:s for advancement, which sought to con- 
ciliate the highest professional opivion, and 
tried to qualify itself by study for the most im- 
portant of earthly offives. This system, in its 
very worst and least enlighvened form, the 
persons chosen being required to buy their 
offices as well as qualify themselves for ther, 
prevailed in France under the ancien regime, 
and produced the only reputable class of that 
bad system—the higher magistracy of the eivil 
law; and it would, we believe, in New-York, 
one other condition being. granted, secure & 
pure Bench—that is, @ certainty that a male- 
faetor would ultimately find political favor no 
protection for crime. We say one other condi- 
tion being granted, because we understand the 
Judges of New York to be improperly paid, so 
improperly paid that no lawyer of the first ravk 
would dream of taking a Judyesbip. If that 
is the case, if the Bench is nut an object of 
ambition to the Bar, if a Judge is compelied to 
think constantly how uncomfortable his life is, 
and bow comfortable corruption might make 
him, there is little hope, in a country where 
money confers grade, from any reform ; but we 
cannot believe Americans are unable to sce 
this, or to detect the difference between appoint- 
ments for which any one may fit himself by 
mother wit, as Mr. Lincoln did for the Presi- 
dency, and appointments in which the highest 
capacity would be lost if the owner had not 
studied certain books. The rewards for any 
service which requires the sacrifice of the asual 
objects of ambition ought to be large, and the 
Judge must sacrifice them when he accepts the 
office. He bad much better be paid £10,008 a 
year, than like one notorious New York Judge, 
reduce every New York security ten per cent. 
in value by habitually using his powers to pro 

tect scoundrels in illegal robberies of foreijn 
bondholders. 
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Riding on 2 Locomotive, 


—_— 


How It Feels. 


A most graphic sketch of the sensation of 
riding on an engine is one contributed to the 
Independent by the Rev. Dewitt Talmadge, 
who tried the experiment while journeying in 
the Rocky Mountains. He says: 

“May I get on with you?” I asked an engi- 
neer on the Pacific Railroad, at a station six 
or seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. “Certainly,” he said, ‘‘but hold fast tight, 
or you may fall off.” 

“Toot! toot!’’ went the whistle. and the long 
anaconda ofa railroad train first went crawling 
along the rocks, but seon took on fearfu! mo. 
mentam. Sitting in ‘Pullmsn's Palace Car,” 
looking out of the window, the passengers get 
no idea of the speed of the train; but close by 
the engineer, and feeling the nervous quiver 
aud jump of the courser, you see the mountains 
skip like rams, and the hills like lambs. 

The door of the locomotive furnace clangs 
open and the flames rave as if they would lea: 
out to devour, and the fireman jurs the coal 
into the raging jaw of the monsier. The eng - 
neer has his hand on the iron bit that coutro!s 
the speed, and seems to use 10 exertion me 
than a doctor feeling the pulse of a child. In- 
deed, the locomotive to the engineer, is not 
mere machine, but an animate. He talks to i', 
seems to pat it lovingly on the neck. He is 
proud of it. There 18 a@ warm understandin» 
between the two, and in occasional spurts «/ 
steam the locomotive seems to take wice and 
answer its rider. An engine never hurts its 
waster, save in its effort to throw the passen- 
gers 

But the engineer, thouyh sit:ing so placid, i- 
wide awake. He is kept on duty only fou: 
hours in the day, and ail the energivs of body 
and soui cluster in his vigilant eye and quick 
thumb. Two hundred lives bung on his wrist. 

We plunge into a snow shed with infiuite 
clatter, every buurd aud beam beating back 
the deafening roar of the Pucitic Express. A; 
we rush on, the prairie dogs skulk into their 
holes, or sit on their hiud quarters, with fore 
lifted, as to say “Whatnext?” The antelopes 
scaimper over the plains. We ride yt 
where less than two yearg ago the buffaloes 
stopped the train and the herds stamped across 
the track ; and along here the savages cantered 
on their ponies. You see here and there groups 
of red men, with long hair and cheeks dashed 
with war paint, rivged ears, and a superfluity 
of dirt that buries your last romantic notiou 
about the “ noble red men of the fores:.”” The 
air is laded with the breath cf cedar, madrone, 
manzanita, and buckeye. Here we are pass- 
ing through what seems the ruins of castles, 
and temples, and cities, and calling up to mind 
Petra and Pompcii, Nineveh, and Thebes; but 
these ruins on each side of our track must have 
been vast abodes, where giants lived till tha 
Titans began to play leapfrog and to turn 
summersauits. Now the whistle lets off a wild 
scream; a cow and acalf on the track. The 
cow we cut in balves, and the caif, with broken 
legs, tumbles over the ditch. I wonder if that 
mau ahead wiil be off in time. Perhaps he is 
deat ; perhaps he is crazy, and wauts to be run 
over. Intime to save himself, he switches off 
and robs the corouer. 

Hold your breath! Ravine a thousand feet 
deep on this side. Embankment a thousand 
feet up the other. As we turn the curve the 
engineer pulls the steam valve, and the silence 





advise our Irish Republicans to stand by Pres | that chic 4 reigns here for six thousand years 
ident Grant and his admisistr tion. Seek to lets slip wl its euuods of echo aud reverberation. 
crenie harmony, do no unworthy act, offend no Whew! how we fiy. Ita boit break, or a 
tan for his honest opinions; but Grant ho» | truck fall, or a rock dislodge, we are in etern 
been the fairest and kindest man to all races |ity. 1 numerable variety of flowers break 


that ever sat in the Presidential chair. Neither 
bigo'ry bor intolerance can raise their heads 
around bun. For these reasuns stand by bim 
against all opposition. 

_ —2 <> oe --—.- ._ 


—St kes now says that he was dogyed by 
Fisk’s hired assassins until he was obliyed t 
kill Fisk as a matter of self protection. One xj 
his witnesses will cite a boast of Fisk's that i: 
was in his power to get rid of troubleseme cus 
tomers at a cost of $5,000 apiece. Stokes’ 
ecunsel laugh at the idea that the letters pab 
Jished comprise all Fisk’s correspondence wiih 
Mrs. Mansfield, and aver that much more 
scandalous letters will be brought to light. It 


is afirmed that Stokes’ lawyers will labor to 
have the trial postponed for some time in order 


to let the existing popular excitement and in- 


dignation subside, and give room for a more 
propitious state of public opinion for the pris-: 
palar indiguation 
murderer, proves 


how dan; a delay may be to the cause of 
right call jeatics, e 


oner.. The cessation of the P 
against Foster, the car-hou 


thei: alabaster at the feet of the cliffs; but 
yonter the motintain tops are blooming into 
the white Jilly of everlasting snow. Bridges, 
high, narrow, tremendous, that creak and trem 
bie uuder the pressure of the train. A tunuel! 
Iuk black, midnigut doubled ; a dampness that 
never saw the sun, while far abead is a hint of 
sun-light peering through a hole that looks 
about the size of the arch of a mouse-trap, but 
which widens wotil at last itis large enough to 
let a whole train eseape into the gulden day. 

Out there is the old emigrant road, occasion- 
ally a skeleton of a cow or Lorse, or the wreck 
of & Wagon, that hopelessly brvke down on tie 
way; and here a smali meaod anda rough 
stone at the head of it that shows where some 
worn traveler finished bis journey, in those 
duys when, in one year across these beigh*s 
went 5,000 wagons, pulled by 7,000 mules and 
30,000 yoke of oxen. 

And now the nixht begins to fall, and the 
train goes pl wing through the darkuess, The 
great burning eye of the locomoiive peer: 
through and flashes far ahead upon the wild 
scene. ‘ 








ice boat on the Hudson presenis the following 
graphic picture: 

‘*Now, then, boys,” said the helmsmas, 
us shake ont the reef and go for time.” 
All agreed, and every inca of the boat’s can. 
vass was soon spread. “Get aboard, quick !’ 
shouted the owner, and in an instant the craft 
was put before the wind. With a fearfal 
whir-r-r-r-r ! she started down the river, a perfect 
fog of fine ice flying from ber rudder runner. 
Persons gazing at her held their breath at the 
exciting scene She had attained fearful speed, 
and one had hardly time for thought before she 
was off Blue Point, two miles away. She flew 
by Miiton like a bird on the wing, and was 
abreist of Marlborough in almost a minute af- 
terward, ‘The men on board could hardly see. 
Their eyes were greatly affected, and water 
flowed from thein freely. 

Men on the ice off New Hamburg saw the 
boat coming with such lighting rapidity that 
they instinctively ran toward the shore; but 
there was no danger. ‘The helmsman brought 


“let 


ber around in fine style, with head to the wind 
and all sails flapping. Sho had performed a 
feat which bad not been equalled by an ice 
boat fora number of years. How she held 
toyether I don’t know, but she did. 

--- = —) <> 





— An old traveler tells a pretty toags story 
about being lost in the woods with his dog, 
where he could find nothing to eat, and had to 
cut off the dog’s tail, which he boiled for bim- 
self, and afterwards gave the dog the bone. 
We would rather borrow a handred dollars 
than believe that story. 








4 First-Class Establishment 
in Washington. 


BUCHLY & TOWLES? 


Extensive and well-sapplied 
Furniture 
wt Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT 
Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITUBB, 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &c., &e., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TABLES, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
deld tf 





BUY YOUR 


FURNITURE & BEDDING 


G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 


[Successors to G. & 3. Heyman, ] 


saies. complete and faultless faeilities for pro- 
duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. 


ties can make selections, an immense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
SILEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 
In Great Variety. 


Examine our atock before purchasing elsewhere. 


388 & 390 
HUDSON STREET, CORNER HOUSTON, 


276, 278, 280, 282 Houston St., cor. Hudson, 


Main Entranee to the Warerooms, Hudson &St., 
corner of Houston. Up town store, 655 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 23d Street. Faetories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 380 Hudson Street, 
New York. Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
eithor Furniture or Bedding Departments. 


G. & 8 HEYMAN & MACK, 
NEW YORK. 


no23-5m 





CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


mi URIBE A. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
deecription, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc26 





say INFORMATION WANTED. 


I would like to hear of my father, Sandy 
Alexander ; my brother, Sandy Alexander; my 
brother, Joseph Alexander; also, my brother, 
Lawson Alexander. Any information concern- 
ing them would be thankfally received. I would 
be happy to receive some knowledge of my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Re Gray; and my sister, Julia 
Alexander; my cousin, Miss Leanna Hughes; 
my cousin, Mrs. Milley Pearson; my cousin, 
Mrs. Martha Long; and lastly, an old friend of 
mine by the name of William Butler. All of 
the above mentioned persons fermerly resided 
in Washington city, D. C. Please address 

SAMPSON ALEXAN 

















Isiand, B.C, 
street. 


Government 


Victoria, Vancouver 
no 23-3m ; 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Who, in consequence of the enormity of their 


We have constantly on hand, from which par- 


COMFORTS, BLANKETS, |° 


» 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERa. 


THE 


Eor 1872. 
The consolida'ion of Italy, so long frag- 


mentary and impotent, into one owerful State, 
with Rome as its capital; the hus 
France through a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
owes and gay metropolis; the expulsion of the 


umiliation of 


ourbons from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 


train at night on the Rocky Mountains! The | stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
irresistible trampling the immovable! Yet the | among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
bumao engire:ring} | the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, 


varia, 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the,triumph- 
ant aud powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to pro-ecute her 
ofien postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 





The Soldicrs’ Best Paper. 


New York Tribune|The Grand Army Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


The Journal is crowded with matter of lively 
interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, embracing— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 
RIES, &c. 


THE FREEDMAN'S 


Com PAN W- 


J National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 





Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the TERMS ; me of five cents or any larger amounts 
Sultan, ail combine to invest with profound in- tein oe : 

terest the ever-changing phases of our tidings | OM€ COPY OME YOMr......-..eereee eveeens sevens $3 00| grx PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
from the Old World. The Tribune, through | One Copy Fix MONtHS......... 0.00 sereeeens 1 50! of five dollars or more. Au payable on 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in TWO COPI@S ONE YEAT.......0...-eeecereesee seeees 5 00 | demand. with interest due. All accounts strictly 
Europe where great movements are in pro ress Five copies one year se OO ee mee ee eee eeeees seeeeseee 11 00 prwate and co ; 

or imminent, aims to present a complete a in- | Bight copies one year. ........+ sree sereeree 16 00 3 

structive panorama af chain on that continent, | Len copies one year............ sseee ceceee sonees 18 00 PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
and to mirror the prelonged struggle between | [0 one address—Twenty copies.............. 30 00|C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cites 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on | To one address—Fifty copies........ rer 50 00 | of the South and Southwest. 


the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully ou the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
nappier futare for the toiling masses of mankind. 
n Our OWN Country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which gurprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be ‘elt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
vena__.y, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians i trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, Z'he Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 
he virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble frem violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
roduction of new inventions for economising 
bor and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation new addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, 7'he Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 
Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the abiest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
roduce per annum can afford to do without our 
Market Keports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and ita 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas Zhe Tribure. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
>ubseriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just betore us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE, 

Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
num, 

Semi- Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, it preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


And one extra copy to each club, 
To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 


And one copy to each club. 
Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
rred, have either of the following books, post- 
ge prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculsure, by Geo. 
K. Waring. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 eenta, 


cording to position in the paper. 
It making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro 
eured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to jifleen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be geet an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. AU postmasters are 
se~ty to register letters when requested to 
0 80. 
Terms, eash in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
O THE SUFFERING. 


—_—— 





The Rev. William H. Norton, while residin 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that lan 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCKOFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparing and a] this remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Address, 
Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


 eeweeae SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications On the Woman Suf- 
frage question can be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 213 N. Capitol street, Washington : 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

8. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

4. Argument On Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 
Hon, A. G. Riddle. 

5. History of National Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 
6. Restricted Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. 
7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 
States ; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 
mitte: 


e. 

8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiei 

Committee on the Woodhall emorial, ntl 
Also, Blank Betitions to Congress for Suf- 
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wmM. T. COLLINS, 


au$1-3m Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 





“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Famély Paper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Yotices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
gets in ail the departments of an American 

amily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘A JournaL or Civili- 
zaTion.’’—New York Eveming Post. 
The best publication of its class in Ameriea, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the ehief 
artists of the country.— Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Baear, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Pertodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 
he annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 
The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


“* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.”’ 


av 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent Amerioan families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopsedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages, Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Megesinn— a 
Standard. 

It is one of the wonders of journaliam—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
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tion, New York. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. — 

One copy, one year, 52 issues... ......... ..cccceee 2 ’ OP rgd 
Five copies, on year, 52 issues......... cco % Harper's Magarine gg 0 ge Wea $4 00 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
To one address, all at one post office. Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
IN A a cis eetashiaenencill $1 60 each. | every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
i EN 1 25 each, | OR remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 

II siiiccnatuienvanibesichapantn enenasiok 1 00 each. | *tra copy. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magatine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 


= copies 60 vce 00000 cvedee Secccccsceccce cotces " > for one year, $7. 
ZO COPLC....0esecerererereeseee coreeeeen eoneee each. Back i ; 
60 COPIOB 05.0000 cececesvesccerscececses cece 1 10 each. eck Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty. Three Volumes, iu neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, €8. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. 

The postage on Harper’s Magazine is twenty- 
four cents @ year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the"benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
= offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THB SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don’t drink—don’t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


The Washington Braneh Office, No. 507 
Seveuth street, opposite the Post Office, is open 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 7 to 8} o’ clock. je22-ly 





NITED STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 


Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, ati P. M., stopping, at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage spl on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 


Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 

szeorgetown, Py, 

2 eORBeL OW OE BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 


e« Oorner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 


No freitt received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30@.M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
ks cap om Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to prt up at. 
au31-8m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


a2 


SAVINGS AND TRUST|NEW NATIONAL ERA 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 





The New Nationa. Era wil! partake of a twe- 


fold nature--that of an Advocate and an Edueator, 


As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain evary 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium fer the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, econowy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to tree government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationa Bra are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica, 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parte of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the eolored American ciuzen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa. Era, It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other, It witi 
oppose any attempt to gonter privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizea 
in the land. it will demand for every citizea 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every Siate and Territory 
of the Nationa! Union. 

The New Nationat Bra whih 
upon all public questions, en 






oa the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has doge for the colored 
people of the nation, the NewSNaTional bra 
will give ite hearty support to that party withous 
reserve. This pledge of tidelity to the Republi. 
can party is given under the conviction, aud 
with the assurance, that in thg tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the-gifadiast and intlexi- 
ble support of those principies of justice and 
liberty which have now beeome a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a tree Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are betier quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever had 
its surest safeguard in the intelligencé of its 
voting masees, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of ite blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE {NDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 

will claim and receive # large share of our at- 

tention. 

The New Nationa Era will be made a desi- 

rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 

we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 

te aid us by their subscriptions and their intlu- 

ence. 

The subscription priee of the Naw Nationa 

Era will be $2.60 year for single subscripiiens, 

or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 





ee HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenientand 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or oe boarders. Give us a call. 
nov 9 t 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 

Attorney & Counsellor at Law. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Worth Concten en Geaoemeat temas 


Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je2*-ly 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C..,- 


Practices in all of the Courts of the Distriet 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalista against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 


lion, forwarded through the New National Fra, 
will receive special attention. jel 





JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


aND 
Comneissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, . 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sg ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. apiecy 





75 cents, and $1 per line. : HARPER & BROTHERS, 
. Semi. Weekly Pabens, 25 and 50 cents per - New York, 
ine. : ae : 

Weekly Tribune, $2, $8, and $5 per line, ac- | 4 “epository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 


struction.’’ 
9 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chrovieler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 

Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 
The Baear is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for. whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very — homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 
ubscriptions to Harper's Magasine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one sear, $10.00 : 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. ; 
ack numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, '69, ’70, ’71, elegantly bound in 
ae morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
ight prepaid, for $7.00. 
The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


nov 16 New 
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Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL 
MONTHLY get all the latest and best M 
Music atone and two cents a piece. 
ane number contains from $4 to $5 
worth of new Masie ; and it can be had 
for 80 cents. The J uly and August num- 
bers contain thirty pieces of Music (72 
sheet music size,) and will be 
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scription done at this office, 418 leventh 
atreet. 


pages, 
mailed for 50 canis. Address J. L. 
PETERS, 699 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subsoribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. : 


For 40 sabscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch $50 00 
For 80 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 @@ 
For 20 subscribeis 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 00 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... ¥ @0 
For 5 subscribers cash......... 7 2 50 





eeeeee 00 eves 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the mon 
will send two copies of the paper pa ha 
pers the person sending us the names with 
ittlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, . mail postpaid, carefully put u 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousan 


dollars, and the i i a 
kas impressions sell for three dol 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will 
cash premium of $5; for 20 
— $10; for 100 yearly 


give a 
yearly sub- 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer tor one subscriber sending $3 
eopy of the New Nariunat Era one = a 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculiurist tor one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
on price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.60; or the Gem of the West, a moathly, 
- — year, ere of eoet meeting: incidents of 

b te war, and one of } : 
zines in the country. sich ie iia 
In addition to the above we offer 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, 

or Harper’s Weekly one year to 
us $5.25. The subscription P 
these journals alone is $4 per ye 
need no new commendation fro 
— is plenty established. 

e will send Lippincott’s Magazine one 

and the New NanionaL E ua 
Sending us five dollars. ee oe 


either Har- 
Harper's Basar, 
any one sending 
rice of either et 
ar. These papers 
m us; their repu- 





Subscription Price of the Wwew 
NVational Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


2 copy one year 








Do not delay eubscribing. 11 | 
ving. Lf itis not convenient -! 
— for @ year, send $1.25 for six monthe. If it re 
oF ecaar Seas perf the investment wil! pay. 
Be ry 
“te gr - ogg mouey in Post Oftice Orders, Regis-, 
All Postmasters 
uested to do so, 
he fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Rox $1, Washington, D. C. 


Agenis for the New National Era. 


Mrs. LOUISE C. BUTLER, : 
ington DO. . 1140 16th street, N. W., Wash - 
ae TEVENS, 1319 L street, Washingt 
Mrs. AMANDA WAL ’ ngton. . 
District of Columbia, &, Seventh atreet, near Boundary 

hy GRIFFIN«i, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 


- A. ARAY, 79 Cedur s: reet, Nashvill 
R. H SINGLETO<, Winchestor, —* pretenes. 


GBORGE T. sUHNSON, Norbeck, Montgom 


are obliged to register lotters whenever. 





FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, N Or, Mad. 
L Say ip the State of Sy oF, Mass. ‘ 
Anreste, Ge SLOMER, U. 8S. Interna) Revenug 
NELSON, Gal , 

J. H. TAYLOR, Custom nee Texas. 


Richmond, Virginia. 


'N. OONNA, Hartford, Counccticut. 
we ‘von Ea. ee 8t., New ves: Conn. 
¥ OH. THREET. Sema sy forompegas : 
AWS, Freedman 
WeBiagion street, Viekste ten a “3 
:s ONY J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N Y. : 
Be NBAUx HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. ’ 
Sr RY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russe | street, Boston, Mes. ~ 
Pateas SPRAGUE, state of New York. : 
op Son ash 
re coltol 
CHARLES N. HUNTER, ‘Prosdas fo Savings 


LB. He, Hedord aan at., Philadelphia, Ps. 
SMIT . Street, Mass 
Comes, ADAMS, Box @o, Contention Queen As 


.. 





G@ Booz anv Jop Paintine vi every de 
scription done at this office, 418 Eleventh 





subscriders, 


presnetnenenessynpoashes secsqusenapcevhoasunan’ $2 50 
le dice eT Se oe 225: 
B copy three Months ............cccscsssseocscacseeseecseeenee 65 
5 copies one year......... 10 ov 
© copies six Moths. 2.0... .....cccesececieeescsessserseseees 5 50 

Ll copies ove year 

secesencceccecocessccescucceoccsesocaseseceeees 200 

RO copies six months..........ccccovessccesesserevees.,....g, 10 od ; 
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